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Marion Is a Scholar 


By NEomA STOUT 


(¢ ARION is not just a superior 
student; she is a scholar and 
we ‘have very few scholars 

among our young people either hearing or 

deaf.” So wrote Mrs. Olive S. Rodgers, 
teacher in charge* of the Oral Day School 
for Deaf Children in the Denver public 
schools. Marion is the daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. Ray E. Corson. She lost all her hear- 

ing at the age of three as a result of mea- 

sles. A few months later, a long series of 
private lessons in lipreading and speech 
began under the direction of Mrs. Mathilda 

W. Smith, teacher of lipreading at the 

Morey School. It was during the next year, 

1925, that the first class for deaf and hard 

of hearing children was organized at the 

Evans School under the direction of Mrs. 

Rodgers. Marion was one of the four chil- 

dren in this first class. 

In the 1949 report of deaf graduates, 
which appears on pages 8-11 of this issue, 
Tue REVIEW reports another grad- 
uation for Marion. (Her high school and 
two college graduations were reported in 
1946.)+ On August 28th, 1948, at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado commencement exer- 
cises in Boulder, Marion received another 
degree, Doctor of Philosophy in biochem- 
istry. Physiology, pharmacology, and 
anatomy comprised her minor subjects. 
Three college degrees in ten years—earned 
by a student so deaf that a hearing aid is 
of no use to her! 

Here is her story. After the organization 
of Mrs. Rodgers’ class in 1925, Marion re- 


*1925-1948. +VoLTA Review, Dec. 1946, p. 771. 


MARION CORSON, A PH.D. AT 27 


ceived continuous instruction in lipreading 
and speech during her elementary and 
high school years. She entered Morey 
Junior High School in 1933, and in 1936 
East Denver High, where she completed 
the three-year course in two and one-half 
years. She made the Junior Honor Society 
in 8A, the earliest grade in which a stu- 
dent was eligible for membership. Her 
record in East High was one of straight 
A’s, and she graduated fourth in a class of 
746. She was a member of the National 
Senior Honor Society, served on the staff 
of the school paper, and was a member 
of the “pep” organization. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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entirely upon lipreading throughout 

my sixteen years of school life. I have 
never attended a school for the deaf. My 
education started at the age of three, when 
my mother took a normal course in lip- 
reading at the University of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the summer of 1920. Upon finishing 
this course, she undertook to teach me lip- 
reading and speech. With encouragement 
from close members of my family I was on 
the road to learning. Plans were made to 
enroll me at Central Institute in St. Louis, 
but Dad thought I was too small to go away 
from home. In the meantime, Miss Lucy 
Gaze had started a kinder- 
garten for her studeyts at 
Peabody College in practice 
teaching. I was accepted 
and got along well enough 
with the other children, as- 
sisted by Miss Gaze and 
Mother in getting adjusted 
to the daily routine. By the 
time I was six they thought 
I could go ahead and enter 
the first grade. So I was 
enrolled with hearing children, and at- 
tended Peabody Demonstration School for 
nine years. I took my final three years of 
high school at Ward-Belmont School for 
Girls, in Nashville, graduating in 1935. 
After two years of Junior College there, I 
went to Peabody College and graduated in 
1939 with a B.S. degree. 

I took a business course and received a 
bookkeeping certificate in 1940, and have 
been regularly employed since then. At 
the present time I am a posting clerk in 
the accounting department of The Upper 
Room, a national publication of non-de- 
nominational daily devotions. 

Throughout my school years I was never 
able to find a hearing aid with sufficient 
power to help make my school work easier. 
but during the summer of 1940 I found an 


| WAS born deaf, and was dependent 
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J.B.T., 1928. 


It is becoming increasingly 
evident that there are deaf 
children vho are able to ac- 
quire higher education and 
for whom it should be pro- 
vided. Would it not be well 
into them, 
their earliest years, the ambi- 
secure this 
learning in the world of the 
unhandicapped among whom 
they must eventually live?— 
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My Mother Was My First Teacher 


By Marcaret ANN Rust 


aid with enough volume to help me enjoy 
the movies. I have been wearing one ever 
since. 

The happiest years of my school life 
were those at Ward-Belmont, 1932-1937, 
The teachers and boarding students from 
other parts of the United States were won- 
derful to me, and the contacts with the 
“girls away from home” taught me geog- 
raphy in a most interesting way. I was 
fortunate to be a member of two of the 
school tours during the spring holidays, the 
first being to F.D.R.’s first inauguration in 
March of 1933, and the other in 1937, my 
first trip to New York. Both experiences 
were wonderful. 

On the evening of my 
high school graduation | 
caught the train for Cin- 
cinnati for the Convention 
of the American Hearing 
Society (June 1935) and 
took part in the National 
Lipreading Tournament, al- 
though I did not win. 

I believe the use of lip- 
reading and hearing aids 
are the best “devices” to help us to meet 
our everyday problems. The users of the 
manual language are not given the oppor- 
tunity to prove their intelligence and abil- 
ity, and are classified in a “world of their 
own” with virtually no community par- 
ticipation, other than in connection with 
their own employment. 

I believe more deaf students would fol- 
low my plan if they had parents like mine 
to “push them with encouragement” and 
not worry too much about what other peo- 
ple think. As a rule, I believe a majority 
are too sensitive and often let a little mis- 
hap or misstep spoil their desire to get 
along in this world in a normal routine of 
living. They often take life too hard, not 
realizing that others have handicaps of a 
different nature. 
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The 1949 Graduate List 


By JosEPHINE TIMBERLAKE AND NEOMA STOUT 


O one interested in the teaching of 
N speech to the deaf can fail to find 

satisfaction in the steadily increas- 
ing tendency, on the part of young deaf 
persons, to secure education among the 
unhandicapped contemporaries among 
whom they must eventually live. Nearly 
all of them receive their early instruction 
in special schools, of course. Many never 
progress academically beyond the curricula 
offered there. The goal of those who do go 
on in pursuit of further learning is deter- 
mined, to a very large extent, by the atti- 
tude of the elementary schools they attend. 


With this year’s list, the VoLTA REVIEW 
is publishing two special articles — one 
about Marion Corson, whose scholastic rec- 
ord might well be envied by any candidate 
for a Ph.D.; the other Margaret Ann Rust’s 
own story of her progress through school 
and college. We wish we had a third story 
—about Robert Lillie, Ph.D., at 28. Many 
others on the list have achievements to their 
credit that are not readily apparent in the 
statistics. A few examples follow. 


Henry Buzzard, whose name has ap- 
peared on two previous lists (December 
1943 and December 1947) now has a Mas- 
ters degree in geography from Clarke 
University, and is studying library science 
in the University of Illinois. He hopes to 
combine the two subjects in a future job. 


Another previously reported graduate, 
William P. Pickhardt II (December 1946), 
received his M.S. degree from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1948. He is now employed as an 
analytical chemist for the DuPont Com- 
pany. Congenitally deaf, unable to hear 
speech, he has to his credit a high school 
graduation and two university degrees. 


Sally Elizabeth Ralph had so little hear- 
ing that much pressure was exerted to have 
her parents send her to a school for the 
deaf. Her education in public school re- 
sulted from her mother’s determination that 
she should be taught speech. The mother 


insisted on all occasions that Sally talk. 
Each evening she repeated the day’s les- 
sons with Sally, using blackboard, pictures, 
cards—anything that would supplement the 
instruction and add to the child’s under- 
standing. Constantly, persistently, steadily 
she kept at it, and had her reward last June 
when Sally graduated from high school 
with honors. i 

A graduation from a Puerto Rican school 
is reported this year. Antonia Luisa Lopez 
de Victoria entered Central Institute at the 
age of fifteen, knowing no English. In a 
special class, with individual instruction, 
she proved eager to learn to speak Eng- 
lish so as to understand the other girls. At 
the age of 19 she had completed eighth 
grade work, and returned to Puerto Rico to 
attend high school. There her difficulty was 
with language again—this time, Spanish. 
She won her diploma, and now is a fresh- 
man in Sienna Heights College, Wisconsin. 

David M. Rose, deaf from birth, went 
from the Long Beach Day School to a 
“hearing” high school, and now has a B.S. 
degree in Agriculture. He volunteers some 
pertinent comments about speech and high- 
er education. “Speech,” he thinks, “is the 
most important thing for deaf persons, 
even more important than lipreading.” 

In some schools for the deaf there are 
authorities who encourage the students to 
believe that, if they make the very best 
efforts of which they are capable, they may 
be able some day to enter the regular 
schools and conquer the difficulties im- 
posed by their deafness. In too many 
schools for the deaf, sad to say, it is pos- 
sible for a student to go through the whole 
elementary program without having one 
person suggest to him the possibility of 
continued success in a “hearing” environ- 
ment. Admittedly, not all can compete suc- 
cessfully with fellow-students of normal 
hearing, but the fact that some can do so 
has been amply demonstrated. Should not 
all be given a chance? 
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The Secret Is to Keep Moving 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


FAMOUS traveler gave a lecture on 
A wild animals and their habits. At 

its conclusion, some one asked, “Is 
it true that the wild beasts of the jungle 
will not harm you if you carry a torch?” 
The lecturer smiled. “Well,”’ he said, slow- 
ly, “it all depends on how fast you can 
carry it!” 

That’s about the way it is with deafness, 
so far as my experience goes. As long as 
you keep moving rapidly, it will not harm 
you. And there are so many interesting 
things to do that it seems incredible that 
anyone should find it difficult to keep busy. 

Of course, for many the great problem 
is earning a living. Whether deafness is 
actually a barrier to this, | do not know. 
It worked the other way with me—removed 
barriers. That’s true. During my hearing 
days (and I could hear fairly well until I 
was 35) I tried my hand at many things. 
Deafness forced me to use my head. I 
found the change very much to my ad- 
vantage. 

Only once in fifty years of employment 
did I meet an employer who erected a bar 
against deafness. Curiously, that man later 
became one of my best friends and advo- 
cates. He was subject-matter editor for 
scientific publications. The work in his 
office had fallen considerably in arrears, 
and I was sent there to help out, the Chief 
of the Bureau having discovered that I had 
once taken the University of Chicago 
course in editing and proof reading. (I 
had taken it years previously, and had for- 
gotten most of its content, but tactfully 
avoided discussing that feature of it when 
I talked over the job.) 

When I went down to the editor’s office, 
he made no bones of his dissatisfaction with 
my assignment. “What I need, and what | 
asked for,” he wrote out, tartly, “is a sec- 
retary-stenographer. I don’t need an edi- 
torial helper; and certainly I can’t use a 
deafened worker.” 

Under ordinary circumstances, this 


would have been enough to cause me to 
take up my hat and say good-bye, though 
I wasn’t wearing a hat at the time. But | 
happened to know that this man was ac- 
tually in danger of losing his job; and he 
was a really fine man. He knew his scien- 
tific subject matter, but had very little 
knowledge of business methods, and almost 
as little concerning the preparation of man- 
uscripts for the printer. The Chief had 
explained this to me, and had told me to 
be as tactful as possible and try to install 
business methods that would permit faster 
and more efficient handling of manuscripts. 

That being the case, I told the editor 
that the assignment was not of my choos- 
ing, but I felt that it would be wise for us 
to give the arrangement a trial. If it failed, 
he would have an even stronger argument 
in favor of employing the secretary-stenog- 
rapher he desired. I explained that I had 
had considerable experience as a corre- 
spondent; I had shifted to that work when 
my hearing left me. I could handle ordi- 
nary correspondence with the help of very 
brief longhand suggestions. Much of the 
general correspondence I could probably 
handle without dictation, since I was fa- 
miliar with the Bureau’s policies and its 
publication activities. 

On that basis we started to work. Han- 
dling the correspondence was simple, since 
it averaged perhaps a dozen letters a day. 
It was easy, too, to install a system that 
gave us a daily history of the movement of 
a manuscript on its way to the printer. As 
soon as the system was working fairly well, 
I looked up another job and handed in my 
resignation. As it happened, I had talked 
over the other job just before lunch time 
one day, and so I left my resignation on the 
editor’s desk as I went out to lunch. Imag- 
ine my surprise on my return to find a 
handwritten note from him on my desk. | 
still have it. It read: 


Please reconsider this, and stay with us. Do 
you realize that only since you came to the job 
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in the editorial section have we been able to get 
our heads above water? For the first time since 
I came over to take charge of the section, the 
work is up to date. What will happen if you 
stick to your determination to resign is difficult 
to comprehend. Let me again urge you to recon- 
sider and continue with us—and that is a personal 
as well as an official request. Withdraw this resig- 
nation. You will not regret it. 

Yes, this was the same man who, a few 
months before, had told me with brutal 
frankness that he couldn’t use a deafened 
helper. I withdrew the resignation and 
spent several very happy years in his office. 
He died a few years ago and I treasure a 
note received from his sister at that time: 

May I add this personal word of gratitude for 
the great contribution that you made to my 
brother’s happiness for these last few years. He 
has spoken innumerable times of your saving 
sense of humor, your good cheer, and thought- 
fulness, which helped him more than you may 
know. 

That’s right. If we keep hustling deaf.- 
ness will help rather than harm us! The 
bread we cast upon the waters frequently 
comes back in very attractive form. 

I had an earlier proof of the importance 
of pushing forward. When I first lost my 
hearing I assumed it would shut me off 
from most social contacts. I had an early 
opportunity to discover that I was mis- 
taken. I was a member of a bowling league 
that met every Thursday evening — some 
one hundred men from the Department 
where I was employed. A strong feature of 
bowling is the fraternal element, the give- 
and-take discussions as groups of men sit 
together awaiting their turns to bowl. To 
my surprise, I found that these men didn’t 
hesitate to write out anything of impor- 
tance. So far as they were concerned, it 
was my bowling, not my hearing, that mat- 
tered. So I abandoned the idea of giving 
up bowling. Instead, in gratitude, I offered 
to take over the paper work, such as scor- 
ing and record keeping, explaining I’d 
probably have more time, now that social 
affairs were curtailed. They were delighted. 
They were so pleased, in fact, that at the 
beginning of the following season they 
abolished the offices of President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Scor- 
er, and turned all of their work over to me 
as League Manager—a position I held for 
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23 years, though I was the only deaf man 
among the bowlers! 

I would have done this work for nothing, 
but it carried with it a fee of about five 
dollars a bowling evening, so it helped out 
considerably. As part of my duties, I sup- 
plied the newspapers with notes about the 
bowling. Soon I was asked to contribute 
articles on bowling (duckpins) to one of 
the leading newspapers. Since I wrote 
three or four a week from September to 
June at five dollars each, credit deafness 
with another financial assist. 

But wait! The Chief Clerk of my Bureau 
read the sports pages; so did the Chief. 
They saw the sketches, which carried my 
byline. That’s how the Chief happened to 
check up on my education and experience 
and select me for the editorial job! The 
House that Jack Built! 

Incidentally, I had an amusing experi- 
ence in connection with the bowling job. 
At the beginning of the 1940 season I was 
presented with a gold medal in recognition 
of my 23 years’ service as League Manager. 
It was a surprise. I knew nothing about it 
—even when the presentation speeches were 
being made. I followed by usual custom 
and applauded with the audience, never’ 
realizing that I was applauding myself. 
The others, of course, thought I did it as 
a joke. When the medal was handed to me, 
I glanced at it casually—there was no en- 
graving on it—and handed it back. I still 
had no idea it was for me. (It was taken 
back to be suitably engraved, I discovered 
later.) It was not until I read the news- 
papers the next day that I understood what 
had happened. I suppose, since I was the 
only deafened man in the group, no one 
thought of telling me what had happened. 
They thought I knew. I did—a day later. 

One of Dr. Johnson’s ingredients, of hap- 
piness was: “A little less time than you 
want.” This, of course, means to keep so 
busily occupied and have so many things 
you want to see, to have, and to do, that 
no day is quite long enough for all you 
think you would like to get done. That’s 
carrying the torch! When you get your- 
self into that position, deafness can no long- 
er harm you. 
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Lancaster Hearing Conservation Center 


By EvizaBetu S. DUNLOP 


4 SHREE years ago this month the 
Hearing Conservation Center of 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, had 

its formal opening. Since then it has been 

giving examinations and diagnoses to chil- 
dren, and, for two years, lipreading instruc- 
tion to adults and children. Pennsylvania 

State law requires that children be given 

audiometric tests in the schools to deter- 

mine which pupils have impaired hearing. 

The Junior League undertook to sponsor 

a center where these tests could be fol- 

lowed by a thorough ear examination, and 

a diagnosis. After the initial visit to the 

Clinic most of the children are given ap- 

pointments to return after six months for 

a recheck. The city’s otologists rotate 

their time at the clinic, each doctor serving 

approximately once a month. The clinic 
meets weekly. 

The Junior League provides a case-aids 
committee, whose members visit the homes 
of the children referred, and make appoint- 
ments. We also employ a part-time social 
worker, who helps with the visiting and 
office duties. League girls are trained to 
serve as medical assistants at the clinic. 
They help the doctors by sterilizing instru- 
ments, taking dictation, and typing letters. 
The work of the center is attracting in- 
creasing interest in the community. Re- 
ferrals are coming not only from the 
schools but from other sources as well, such 
as hospitals, the Children’s Bureau, the so- 
cial service groups of various churches, 
and the service clubs. The Kiwanis Club 
is proving to be our Santa Claus in a very 
real way. Last summer the donations of 
this club made it possible to send two 
mothers of aurally handicapped children, 
with the children, to the Deaf Baby Clinic 
at Penn State. The results were happy and 
profitable. The president of the Kiwanis 
Club, who himself suffers a hearing loss, 
is a regular attendant at our Board meet- 
ings. The Quota Club also contributes gen- 


erously to our services, particularly to the 
lipreading classes. One of their members 
acts as hostess in the adult evening class, 
When the lipreading classes celebrated their 
second birthday, the Quota Club gave a 
party with ice cream and a beautifully deco- 
rated cake, to the students, teacher, and 
hostesses. A surprise like this was a won- 
derful thrill, and provided real pleasure 
to the boys and girls in lipreading. A local 
music store donated a fine phonograph to 
the center, for use in the classes. 

We are very fortunate in having a lip- 
reading teacher who combines skill in 
teaching with a _ radiant personality. 
Through her own hearing loss, Mrs. Marg- 
aret W. Roeder, of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
is able to understand what deafness means. 
Both her patience and her enthusiasm are 
boundless. The results of Mrs. Roeder’s 
work are manifest in the royal devotion of 
her pupils. Most of the children and some 
of the adults, who are now coming, started 
two years ago. Though busy with school 
work and extra-curricular activities, the 
children appear faithfully every Thursday 
afternoon, ready to do the work which they 
regard as fun. Their teachers in the schools 
have all testified to the improvement shown 
by the children. In several cases their hear- 
ing loss has increased, as shown in audio- 
metric tests at the Clinic, but they can con- 
verse normally because they can really lip- 
read. One is impressed with the results at- 
tained in instruction given only once a 
week. Mrs. Roeder was testing one boy’s 
residual hearing by speaking to him with 
his back to hers. He understood, repeating 
her words accurately. However, it was lip- 
reading and not hearing which revealed her 
message. He was facing her reflection in 
a darkened window! 

Our Center does not, as yet, fit hearing 
aids. A young Negro girl in lipreading 
needed an aid badly. A League member 

(Continued on page 48) 
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For the Child Away from Home 


By Gwen KirTLEY PERKINS 


Y FOUR year old daughter, Ann, 
M is attending the Chinchuba Insti- 
tute for the Deaf in Marrero, 
Louisiana, a small oral school under the 
direction of some Catholic Sisters. Mrs.» 
Montague, of the John Tracy Clinic, sug- 
gested that other mothers and _ teachers 
might like to see copies of some of the let- 
ters I have sent her. 

Before Ann went away to school, I had 
begun drawing (if we may call it that) for 
her at the suggestion of one of the Tracy 
correspondence lessons, and I just contin- 
ued. 

The Sisters kept copies of most of the let- 
ters I sent last year and pasted them in a 
scrap book. They told me that they used 
some of the letters to explain new words in 
the classes, and that Ann slept with the 
newest under her pillow. All of the school 
read Ann’s letters and they all know about 
the peculiar Perkinses. 

The letters helped me because | felt I 
was doing something for Ann that she 
would appreciate. It also helped Ann in 
keeping up with the family. 

During the summer holiday Ann would 
spend many happy hours reading her let- 
ters to anyone who would listen. It was 
surprising how much she understood. Mrs. 
Montague has the book at present and 
writes that she has been showing it to moth- 
ers in the Clinic as an idea for writing to 
their children when they go to school. 

I have tried to be consistent in my draw- 
ings so that Ann would recognize each 
member of the family. Father wears his 
hunting cap; Tom’s hair needs combing 
and he has big ears; Sue has a bow, and a 
doll; John is short, fat, and pulls tractor 
toys; Jim has a cowlick in the center of his 
forehead and is the baby; and naturally 
Mother is very, very pretty. Our black re- 
triever, “Tip,” is usually in the background. 
I draw a lot of pictures of home—outside, 
inside. Once the Sister wrote “Please draw 
the other side of the house; Ann is trying 


Anw 


went Fish im. 


Mamoo RB too K two. 4 


= 
And we ate the 


Mother 


to show the children where her bedroom 
is. 

We moved to our present home this fall. 
After we moved up here I drew a lot of 
picture letters placing the familiar furni- 
ture and the children in their own rooms. 
When Ann came in for Thanksgiving holi- 
days last week she went from room to room 
and told me who slept where and was 
pleased to know her directions about the 
place. 

When she came home for the summer 
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October 


Dear Aww 


Mother 1S learning 
+o the cow 


got this much 


Mother 


holiday last June, she was a little confused 
the first night and started to cry. I drew 
her a letter about her school, showing some 
of the Sisters, and also some of her little 
friends playing outside, and she went con- 
tentedly to sleep with the letter clutched 


tightly in her little hands. 


La 
mbet, 


Dear A mn 


Everyone 1s asleep 
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Since she is beginning to read and write 
now I can put more words in, but I sup- 
pose I shall draw for several years, because 
all of the children at home like to “read” 
and criticize the letters. And I love_it! 


Reflections in Nursery School 


What a butterfly thing 

Is a baby’s attention. 

Poised on a delicate, hovering wing, 
Aimlessly drifting, willing to pause 
A fleeting moment on anything 
Except the anxious Teacher’s cause. 


With no rough-handed snares 

Can it be captured. 

In frightened flight, it veers 

From impatient snatching, 

Or, caught and held, with tears, 
Quivering and crushed, it lies, 

Never to lift in lovely flight 

Its fragile wings, it dies, 

Or limps at best 

A sullen, plodding way, 

Unaware, through halls of learning, 

Day by day. 

But coax it gently, tenderly, 

Offer it blossoms of gaiety and laughter, 
Shyly, slowly, but oh, so surely, 

With many retreats, 

But more advances, 

Of its own free wil], 

Gladly, happily, 

At last, it alights on Teacher’s lips, 

With bright eyes drinking in delicate sips 
Knowledge of language and words and life. 
Until released from the hampering bars 
That sealed in silence its tortured birth, 
The glowing spirit, attuned to the stars, 
Captures, as well, its birthright on earth. 


—Rutu E. Benper, 
Cleveland Speech and Hearing Center, 


There was a great commotion 

In the nursery down the hall 
“Fish, shoes, rabbit, car, 

Chair, top, ball, 3 

There goes Gretchen! 

Dennis needs a change. 

He really can say bathroom— 
What makes him act so strange?” 
Sneezes, sniffles, Kleenex, 
Pantomime so funny, 

Kenny hopping on all fours 
Following the bunny. 

Terry saying “mouth” and “nose.” 
Lewis with a penny. 

Gary giggles, runs, and laughs. 
Laughs in here are many. 

But who’s the gal who rules the roost 
Though with tender hand. 

Even David, new to all, 

Tries to understand. 


The Teacher. 


—Carot ANN Hess, 
Cleveland Speech and Hearing Center. 
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Mobile Clinics in the Field of Hearing 


By Survey P. STEIN 


ing the deaf and the hard of hearing 

dates back much farther than the re- 
cent war. However, the programs organ- 
ized by the Army and Navy for the rehabili- 
tation of deafened servicemen during and 
after World War II have given tremendous 
impetus to work in this field. 

Speech Departments in many colleges 
and universities have become Speech and 
Hearing Departments, and their clinics are 
being equipped to deal with various phases 
of the testing and training of deafened 
children and adults. Private clinics with 
similar purposes are being opened in the 
larger cities. There are many people, aware 
of having hearing losses, in areas far re- 
moved from such centers, who could well 
use their services. Some manage to do so, 
particularly former servicemen through the 
efforts of the Veterans’ Administration and 
the clinics it is establishing. However, the 
discovery in remote areas of people with 
hearing losses, especially children, is still a 
problem. That, in part, is the aim of most 
of the mobile units or traveling clinics. The 
work they perform is invaluable and there 
is need for more of them. 

The facts in the following report have 
been gleaned largely from replies to a 
questionnaire sent by the Volta Bureau to 
the various clinics known to exist. The co- 
operation of those clinics in making this 
report possible is gratefully acknowledged. 
The Volta Bureau would appreciate any 
further details about the clinics herein dis- 
cussed, as well as information about other 
mobile speech and hearing clinics. 


Pine te work in testing and train- 


Indiana 


In 1942 the Indiana state legislature en- 
acted a law requiring the annual testing of 
the hearing of all public school children. 
Simultaneously, the four state institutions 
of higher learning—Purdue University, In- 
diana University, Ball State Teachers Col- 


lege and Indiana State Teachers College— 


initiated similar traveling services to aid 
public school officials in complying with the 
state law. Standard audiometric procedures 
and operating costs were established. 

Purdue University has maintained its 
traveling service each year since 1942 al- 
though the other institutions cancelled 
their programs during the war because of 
a shortage of trained personnel, equipment, 
and transportation facilities. The Purdue 
Public School Traveling Hearing Test Serv- 
ice, as it is called, is operated by the Uni- 
versity at Lafayette, and has as its director 
Dr. M. D. Steer, who is also director of 
the University’s Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
Miss Evelyn Porges is currently the super- 
visor of the traveling unit and goes out on 
each trip. The University owns the portable 
equipment and provides for its transporta- 
tion with necessary personnel to the various 
areas requesting the service. 

The service is extended only to school 
children. Each child in the first or second 
grade is given an individual audiometric 
screening test, and in cases where a hear- 
ing loss is indicated is given a complete 
audiometric test. Group tests, using the 
Western Electric 4C unit, are administered 
to children in the third grade and higher. 
Failures are retested in a group, screened 
individually, and then if indicated, a com- 
plete individual audiometric diagnostic test 
is given. 

Pre-testing and post-testing meetings are 
conducted to acquaint school and medical 
authorities, parents, and the community at 
large with the objectives of the testing pro- 
gram and the needs and ways of aiding 
children found to have defective hearing. 

The testing program as outlined is 
available to any school system in the state 
at the rate of 18 cents per capita. The 
post-testing consultation service is included 
without extra cost at the rate of one day 


for each 200 children tested. Additional 
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CONTROL ROOM OF THE MICHIGAN MOBILE HEARING UNIT 


consulting service is at the rate of $15 per 
day. 

A retesting service is also available, to 
those school systems in which the popula- 


tion was previously tested, at the rate of 
$15 per day. Such service includes the 
testing of all first graders and other new 
students; the retesting of all children who 


previously showed significant hearing 
losses; and the retesting of children whose 
teachers or parents request it because of 
subsequent illness that may have affected 
hearing or for any other reason. 

The Purdue Traveling Unit covers some 
10,000 miles annually and tests an av- 
erage of 25,000 children. Based on a 20 
decibel loss in the better ear, 3.6 percent of 
the tested population have been found to 
have a hearing loss. 

All records are left at each school, as are 
information bulletins for teachers, and 
form letters to be sent to parents and doc- 
tors in the follow-up program. The fol- 
low-up program, it is felt, needs consider- 
able strengthening, since in most. instances 
little work is done by parents and public 
school officials. In the opinion of the clinic, 
follow-up work should be made an active 
part of the testing program. 

Although fitting and evaluation of hear- 


ing aids does not come within the scope of 
the traveling unit, such service is available 
at Purdue’s Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
Any child or adult in the state of Indiana, 
by appointment, may have a complete 
hearing aid evaluation free. 


Michigan 


The Hearing Conservation program in 
Michigan was organized in 1942 and is 
part of the activities of the Maternal and 
Child Health Section of the state’s Depart- 
ment of Health, headquarters of which are 
in Lansing. It operates two mobile trailer 
units, one of which was put into operation 
in September, 1948, and the other last Sep- 
tember. 

The program works through the local 
and district health departments on a re- 
quest basis. Requests for service have been 
received from all but one of Michigan’s 83 
counties, but staff shortage has thus far 
prevented complete coverage of the state. 


' The program is set up to serve school 
and preschool children only, although, on 
occasion, testing and counselling are given 
to adults when they are referred by local 
health departments or certain other agen- 
cies. School children are screened for hear- 
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ing loss by locally employed people, usu- 
ally substitute teachers, who are trained by 
a State Hearing Consultant. Children in 
the fourth through twelfth grades are 
screened with the Western Electric 4A 
group audiometer. Those failing two such 
tests are referred for individual audiometer 
tests. Preschool children and those from 
kindergarten through the third grade are 
referred for individual hearing tests when 
a loss is suspected by teachers, nurses or 
parents. Individual tests are given in the 
trailer units by the hearing consultant, us- 
ing a Maico audiometer. 


Both mobile units are constructed from 
the shells of 21-foot house trailers. Each is 
partitioned in such a manner as to provide 
a sound-treated testing room and a control 
room, with a viewing window between 
them. One of the trailers contains a three 
channel electro-acoustic amplifying _net- 
work which enables the consultant to make 
hearing examinations, speech-reception 
tests, and hearing aid evaluations in the 
various areas visited throughout the state. 
Six or seven standard and accepted hear- 
ing aids are carried with one unit. 


One consultant goes out on each pro- 
gram in which the mobile unit is used. He 
usually spends several weeks in a local 
area. In addition to giving individual audi- 
ometer tests and hearing aid evaluations, 
he confers with parents, teachers, otologists, 
and other interested groups and gives lec- 
tures to organizations regarding the hard 
of hearing child. 

Medical and educational follow-up of 
children found with defective hearing is 
conducted by the local health departments 
or school nurses upon the recommendation 
of the state hearing consultant. Close co- 
operation is maintained with all the agen- 
cies interested in hard of hearing children. 

Although there are no statistics available 
on tests conducted by the mobile units 
alone, there are some pertaining to the 
hearing conservation program as a whole. 
They indicate that from 1943 through 1948 
some 332,000 school children were screened 
for hearing loss. Just under three percent 
of them have shown significant losses. 
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California 

The Mobile Hearing Unit in the state of 
California has been in operation for a year 
and a half. It was established under the 
State Department of Public Health and is 
operated by the Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health. It is a medical-diagnostic 
unit, “an otological clinic on wheels” 
rather than just a testing unit. The unit is 
let on contract to county health depart- 
ments. Funds are derived from local taxa- 
tion and state and federal allocations for 
Crippled Children’s Service, which means 
that only those up to 21 years of age are 
eligible for the clinic’s diagnostic services. 

The clinic is used following a school test- 
ing program in those areas where clinical 
facilities are not available. The 6x6 GMC 
truck carrying the unit contains a sound- 
treated room with a Maico D-9 audiometer 
and an examining room complete with oto- 
logical equipment. An audiometrist from 
each county does all the testing and a vis- 
iting otolaryngologist makes the medical 
examinations. 

Donald R. Caziarc, who is Hearing Con- 
servation Specialist of the California State 
Department of Public Health and has his 
office in San Francisco, cautions about the 
necessity for having sufficient funds for the 
upkeep of such a unit and the need for 
qualified drivers. In his opinion, a trailer- 
type unit would be preferable for such a 
clinic, again if funds were available. 


North Dakota 
In North Dakota the Mobile Speech and 


Hearing Clinic, with its home office in 
Jamestown, was established in October, 
1947, under the state chapter of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children. Janet 
M. Smaltz, director of the unit, and her as- 
sistant actually began the testing program 
in January, 1948. 

The clinic consists of a panel truck and 
a 24-foot trailer which is furnished with 
living accommodations as well as testing 
equipment. Among other pieces of equip- 
ment carried in the trailer, there are tape 
and disc recorders, two pure tone audiom- 
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THE NORTH DAKOTA TRAILER 


e:ers. a portable radio and turntable com- 
bina ion, a library of hearing aids, and a 


movie camera and projector. The clinic is 
also equipped with a 110-volt generator to 
provide power where electricity is not 
available. 

Sinc2 its inception, the clinic has trav- 
elled more than 33,000 miles in seven 
coun‘ies and has tested more than 11,500 
children and adults. Those in the latter 
two ca‘egories are tested after school hours 
from 4 to 6 P.M. North Dakota, with its 
sean: and far-flung population and its se- 
vere winters, which are frequently the 
caus? of hazardous or impassable roads. 
presents challenging conditions as well as 
scheduling problems to the clinicians. Ar- 
rangements for the testing program in a 
given community are made directly with 
county school superintendents. Also con- 
tacted are such organizations as the PTA, 
the County Public Welfare Board, the 
county nurse and the local medical asso- 
ciation. 

Of those given articulation and coordi- 
nation speech tests, seven percent were 
found to be in need of speech correction 
for such major disorders as cleft palate 


and stuttering. Some individual speech 
therapy is provided by the clinicians for 
articulatory defects. Parents and teachers 
of children with moderate defects are 
orientated to their children’s difficulties 
and are provided with practice material 
which is explained and demonstrated. Chil- 
dren with more severe defects are urged to 
avail themselves of summer speech train- 
ing programs which are maintained by the 
University of North Dakota and teachers’ 
colleges. 

Individual audiometer tests are given, 
using the sweep test technique at the 15 
decibel level. Where indicated, more com- 
plete audiometric examinations are made. 
Six percent of those tested were referred 
for medical examinations because of their 
hearing loss. Teachers and parents are con- 
tacted, and upon them rests the responsi- 
bility for follow-up. Within three months a 
check is made by the clinic by mail on the 
progress of the follow-up of the clinic’s rec- 
ommendations. 

It is the hope of the Mobile Clinic and 
its sponsors that the future will bring addi- 
tional trained personnel, that there will be 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


APPY New Year, everybody, and 
H may 1950 start a better half-cen- 

tury for us all. Not that there are 
any real beginnings, whether of a half- 
century or a year, since we carry over into 
the new period of time all the accumula- 
tions of wisdom or folly, good sense or 
prejudice, that we have stacked up within 
ourselves. In Walden, Thoreau mentions a 
savage tribe who made a great ceremony, 
each spring, of burning their household 
equipment and clothing, even their tents, 
and starting out fresh with everything new. 
Thoreau thought it a good idea, even 
though, as a philosopher, he must have 
known that we cannot burn out our old 
foolishness and start with a whole new 
stock of good sense. 

Still, there is always something exhilarat- 
ing about contemplating the idea of a new 
beginning, and the New Year is as good a 
time as any for most of us, although some 
of us can recall taking a fresh start with 
some personal upheaval. In Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s new book, This 1 Remember, there 
is a climax and upsurge at the end, as she 
steps out of the White House and fronts her 
new and private life. It is impossible not 
to recognize the relief with which she turns 
her back on 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue and 
turns her face toward the future. 

“On the whole,” she writes, “I think I 
lived those years very impersonally. It was 
almost as though I had erected someone a 
little outside of myself who was the presi- 
dent’s wife. I was lost somewhere deep 
down inside myself. That is the way I 
felt and worked until I left the White 
House. 

“One cannot say goodbye to people with 
whom one has lived and who have served 
one well without deep emotion, but at last 
even that was over. Jimmie and Rommie, 
Elliott and Faye, Tommy and I were on our 
way to New York City, and I was now on 
my own.” 

Anyone who has followed closely her 
career since she has been “on her own” 


must admit that she has born> out mag- 
nificently the promise she gave during all 
those early years, of being a great woman, 
and the abrupt change in her life which 
threw her on her own resources and al- 
lowed her at last to be herself has benefited 
both her and her country. With all due re- 
spect to Mrs. Truman, Mrs. Roosevelt is 
still the first lady of the land. There is 
something very inspiring in that fact, in the 
spectacle of an individual who is so surpas- 
singly capable of learning. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
more than most individuals, is willing to 
learn, is always learning, and with deep 
simplicity and extraordinary humility, she 
applies for the benefit of others whatever 
she has learned. There are times when she 
seems to me one of the most completely 
altruistic persons now in public life. Cer- 
tainly, she is the least egotistical. Although 
a first lady by right of position, experience, 
and personality, she never affects the prima 
donna. All she has ever wanted was to 
do as good a job as she was capable of 
doing, and let the credit fall where it 
would. 

Something a newspaper woman said 
about her has always stuck in my mind. 
Another reporter was criticizing Mrs. 
Roosevelt for her lack of humor. “Maybe 
she hasn’t much humor,” was the reply, 
“but she would be as funny as Milton Berle 
if she thought it would help anybody or do 
anybody any good.” 

I don’t know exactly how I got started 
talking about Mrs. Roosevelt, except that I 
have just finished her book, and that re- 
mark at the close, as she turned her face 
toward her new life, seemed very appro- 
priate to the beginning of a New Year. 
We can shake the old year off, turn our 
backs on it, and perhaps face 1950 with the 
hope of making a better job of the next 
half-century. 

As citizens of the richest and most pow- 
erful country in the world, at a time when 
the world is in turmoil, every one of us 
has certain responsibilities, both personal 
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and public, and it might not be a bad idea 
to take a little time just to consider the 
rest of the world. My foreign correspond- 
ence has grown heavily in recent years. 
During the past month, in the course of 
my daily job, I have had letters from places 
as far apart as Fiji and Madagascar, Fin- 
land and South Africa, New Zealand and 
Switzerland, to say nothing of personal 
letters from Germany and Israel and Swe- 
den and Australia. They give me brief 
glimpses of things as they are in other parts 
of the world. 

Next month, I think I will share with my 
readers some very delightful accounts of 
the United States written in French by 
Mlle. Jeanne Kunkler, editor of a magazine 
for the hard of hearing published in Lu- 
zerne. She has been travelling widely in 
the States, and her gay, penetrating com- 
ments on our gadgets and our idiosyn- 
cracies are worth reprinting. However, to- 
day, I feel a bit serious, so I shall quote 
letters that made me think and that made 
me compare our physical well being with 
that of other lands. The first letter is from 
a hard of hearing friend now spending 
some months in Sweden: 


Fifteen Miles an Hour 


Dear olly Mather: 

Today in a shop I saw a young deaf girl 
who could not speak. She was accompanied 
by her mother, but she seemed lost and sad. 
As she gestured and made strange sounds, 
I longed to question the mother. I often 
feel, as I am sure the early Christians felt, 
the strangest sort of urge to tell the “good 
news” of the psychological, social, and even 
physical accomplishments of other people 
and countries to those who have had little 
of modern advantages. “One needn't be 
sad,” I longed to say to this deaf girl. Yet 
childhood environment has a great deal to 
do with it, in addition to material advan- 
tages, and there are so many kinds of en- 
vironment. 

Speaking of environment, I wonder 
whether you yourself would be pleased 
with the life of Gothenburg, or would long 
for some place more lively. I love the 
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quiet, leisurely pace. Commotion is un- 
heard of. We drive, as do all the few 
drivers of cars, at 15 miles per hour. 
Twenty miles an hour is fast. 

I love the countless small shops. There 
are no large ones like in the U.S.A. and 
shopping is much simpler and more per- 
sonal. And I am enjoying the autumn, the 
black tree trunks and the black, bare 
limbs against the wet, black earth. How- 
ever, today we have the season’s first sam- 
ple of the mist that comes off the sea, so 
damp and penetrating, although no colder 
than a La Crescanta winter night. I am 
glad for my all wool stockings, my wool 
shirt, by coat with the fur lining already 
zippered in, and my fur cap! I love the 
quiet light. Now a weak sun tries almost 
futilely to shine through the misty air. . . 

Carl is reading the paper, which is ex- 
pressive of our nearness to much grief and 
fear. Last week it was all about the Hun- 
garian peasants who, after spending the 
years of the war and post war in Sweden, 
were being persuaded and coerced into re- 
turning to Hungary—the tears, the fears, 
the uncertainties expressed and suppressed. 
Now it is the turn of the Estonians. Ridicu- 
lous are the enticements—pictures of girls 
in national costumes, of fat sausages, etc., 
together with “permission” to return to the 
wonderful life of the New Estonia from 
barbaric, poverty-stricken Sweden. 

1 have met displaced persons, for in- 
stance, a Finnish pair and their child who 
occupied the third floor of a friend’s house 
where we stayed for a time, and who were 
so fearfully startled each time | had occa- 
sion to knock on the kitchen door—such 
guarded speech, such longing for home, 
and such a struggle to get on, and, some- 
how, ahead! In the United States we have 
no conception, in spite of all we read, of 
how well off we are, how fantastically so, 
in the world as it is everywhere else today. 
Even the Australians we meet seem to re- 
gard Sweden as an oasis of plenty, and yet 
it is a simple sort of well being as com- 
pared with ours in America. 


N. T., Gothenburg, Sweden. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Auditory Training at Northwestern 


By Esteve Lacy CoAKLey 


portunity to publish the following 

letters, written by a teacher who took 
the courses in education of the deaf at 
Northwestern University last summer, to 
a teacher friend who could not be there.— 
EpiTor. 


Te Vota REviEW welcomes the op- 


Dear Lois: 

Your letter evidently reached North- 
western just after we had left on our fish- 
ing trip, for it was waiting for me when I 
arrived back at school. I know how dis- 
appointed you are to have missed a sum- 
mer working under the direction of Dr. 
and Mrs. Ewing. They are most delightful 
and their courses were both stimulating 
and satisfying. Special tribute should be 
given them, not only for their outstanding 
contributions in our field, but for the in- 
spiration they gave each student working 
with them this summer. 

The course in auditory training ranged 
in student background from beginners to 
post-graduates in the fields of speech cor- 
rection, the hard of hearing, and the deaf. 
The course was divided into three formal 
lectures a week, one formal demonstration, 
and a discussion each week, augmented by 
as many observations as were possible for 
the individual students in the small daily 
classes organized this summer for observa- 
tion purposes, and staffed by experienced 
teachers of the deaf. 

The theme underlying the courses was 
“Remember the child, then his deafness.” 

The lectures briefly summarized the his- 
torical development of auditory training, 
beginning with pioneers like Alexander 
Graham Bell, who recognized that “a great 
many deaf children have some usable hear- 
ing” and that “that amount lessens with 
age,” and the Scottish medical pioneer, Dr. 
James Kerr Love, who felt that “lipreading 
would be a success if backed up with hear- 
ing aids”; and ending with the modern 
view that training is of value only if lev- 
elled to the child’s interest. The Ewings 


gave a detailed account, combined with 
practical reinforcing demonstrations, of 
their technique in the ascertainment of 
deafness first, followed by clear-cut, de- 
tailed explanations of what to do about it. 
They indicated, throughout, the compara- 
tive development of the hearing and the 
deaf in total personality as well as in audi- 
tory skill, basing their work and conclu- 
sions on the norms of the various age 
groups as recorded by Gesell for hearing 
children and on the norms they themselves 
are developing for children with hearing 
losses. 


Recognizing the Deafness 


Inasmuch as children learn most from 
their mothers in the first years of life, the 
ascertainment of hearing loss should be 
made early. General techniques in testing 
the child involved the use of one toy or 
center of interest at a time, from a great 
variety for wide range. The attention of 
the child was constantly focused on the ac- 
tion at hand; the indications of the child’s 
practical ability, capacity to do, attitudes 
of confidence, the parent-child relationship, 
and motor skills were all noted in relation 
to the situation. There was constant ad- 
herence to the basic principles of never 
testing a reluctant or shy child, never 
touching a child’s face to get his attention, 
following the child’s interests, having more 
than one person for the child to talk to in 
testing, and always responding to the 
child’s glance with speech, so that the train- 
ing of the deaf child may be a meeting, 
interaction, and growth of minds. While 
the child’s mind was focused on the toy or 
game at hand, pitch pipes of various fre- 
quencies were used to test hearing loss, 
soft, then loud; close to the ear, then at 
several feet. Testing of loss for pure tone, 
vowels and consonants, and speech percep- 
tion were given on-the more mature chil- 
dren, with and without an aid. 

Hasty conclusions were avoided; chil- 
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dren were brought to the clinic for several 
visits prior to any conclusion. A child 
was never pronounced totally deaf until 
there had been at least three conferences, 
plus some follow-up work. Analysis of 
cases followed closely the procedure you 
will find in “Opportunity and the Deaf 
Child,” the Ewings’ book I sent you last 
spring. These test results indicate to what 
extent and in what manner there should be 
combination of speech reading, auditory 
training, and speech and language develop- 
ment for that particular child. 

One of Mrs. Ewing’s suggestions on early 
training was that if onset of deafness be 
before the age of five, training could be 
provided successfully by most parents in 
the home if those parents were given an 
adequate chance to obtain good training. 
“When the parent-child relation is success- 
fully developing, the deaf child is better at 
home up to the stage of development when 
he begins spontaneously to imitate speech, 
and has a small stabilized vocabulary 
through lipreading. At this point, the ex- 
pertly trained teacher of the deaf is es- 
sential to help make his speech less approx- 
imate and more accurate, as well as to 
increase his voice production. The visual 
approach is best with beginners, but the 
auditory approach may begin when the 
child is a little more mature’.’ 


Training the Whole Child 


Auditory training was not given in an 
isolated class; it is a way of special educa- 
tional treatment which involves its use in 
all situations and classes that involve prob- 
lems of mental development and growth 
which lead to the formation of attitudes, 
emotional sets, special skills, personality, 
and interests, be they in school, home, or 
cultural environment. Our aim for our 
children must be in terms of their needs, 
now, and for the remainder of their lives; 
a recognition of the basic features of living, 
and an aid to adjust to their total environ- 
ment, meeting life in an integrated fashion. 
They must contribute to community living 
regardless of handicap. Our immediate aim 
involves speech readiness and response to 
the speech of other individuals, to maintain 
and conserve auditory habits and intelligi- 
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ble speech so that the child can help him- 
self. That there may be integration, his 
auditory training must be combined with 
speech reading at all stages and ages. His 
socialization is directly related to his 
speech and language development which in 
turn are based on his auditory training and 
speech reading. His reaction must be that 
of his whole person. 


The Emotional Side 


With the initiation of the auditory pro- 
gram, successful development of the emo- 
tional attitude toward it in the child is 
essential. A listening attitude is desired; a 
maximum experience that is satisfying to 
him tends to develop this point of view. 
Initiation to the hearing aid, then, must be 
under most favorable circumstances; ma- 
terials must be stimulating and interesting 
to the child’s age level. Specific training, 
(the development of speech reading, rhyth- 
mic work, reading and number) must be 
brief at first, ten to fifteen minutes, pur- 
poseful to the child, and varied. The se- 
verely deaf and partially deaf should be 
worked with in separate groups. The teach- 
ers knowledge of the capacity of each child 
to hear, unaided, then with aid, guides her 
expectancy of response from each child. 
The totally deaf child gradually wants to 
wear his aid in all classes. This child may 
not realize he does not hear, and must not 
be allowed to feel he cannot hear. His audi- 
tory training must be combined with watch- 
ing to give him the security he needs. His 
confidence is built up to the point that he 
may want to listen without looking. If he 
fails in a hearing experience, it should be 
followed up immediately with successful 
visual experience. 

The first lessons are play, guided by the 
teacher. It is not free play, for a teacher 
of the deaf, to teach, must have leadership 
of the group at all times. For comprehen- 
sion, the play is led into living situations, 
from which a growing vocabulary is built 
up. Skillful integration of speech reading, 
auditory training, speech and language 
development reinforces the repetitive vo- 
cabulary and stabilizes it as a part of the 
child’s active vocabulary. 
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This gives you in small way, the direc- 
tion the course in auditory training took. 
I hope this thumbnail sketch will be of 
some help. 

Did you hear that there is a possibility 
that a summer course will be given by the 
Ewings at the University of Manchester 
next summer? 

I am anxious to hear about your nursery 
school group in Denver. Best wishes! With 
all those ideas you had this summer, you 
must be having a wonderful time getting 
things going. Do let me hear about it. 

Affectionately, E. 


What Actually Happened 


Dear Lois: 

A response to your postscript, “What 
happened to the babies?” can be nothing 
but a eulogy to the teaching techniques 
used and taught by the Ewings. We cannot 
say enough fine things about their work. 

I wish you had been with me the 
last time I visited the under-two’s. The 
oldest chronologically of the group is a 
tiny darling who on our first visit had 
spent the entire time sucking her thumb 
and rolling her head back and forth, or 
throwing her toys about indiscriminately, 
but remaining silent the entire visit. Up 
to this summer she had played as a six to 
seven months old baby does. She com- 
pletely ignored all sound or was unaware 
of it, were it drum, voice, or pitch pipe. 
Having been advised by an eminent psy- 
chologist some months earlier, that her 
child was uneducable, the mother was in a 
state of frustration and futility. After nine 
weeks’ training, the baby amazed us all, 
even the Ewings, with her progress; she 
babbled constantly and was “on her toes.” 
Loud sounds she ignored, but a pitch pipe 
blown gently caused her to turn her head 
in response. You can imagine the joy of 
that mother, for she could now get the 
baby’s attention and could see her develop- 
ing by leaps and bounds, or “galloping” as 
she expressed it. Mrs. Ewing said they had 
not decided whether the child was deaf or 
had simply ignored sound. But the progress 
we saw in two months’ time was: almost 
unbelievable. 
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Susan is a cooperative, interested child 
who, at sixteen months, responded to high 
frequency pipes; located sound by stopping 
her play and turning toward it; and heard 
low sounds at close range, a medium loud 
voice at six inches, and a loud voice at 
three feet. With sufficient amplification she 
could hear the entire speech range. Every 
opportunity was given her for auditory 
experience and training during the sum- 
mer. At the end of nine weeks, she was 
watching her mother’s face and Mrs. Ew- 
ing’s for a span of seven words—not lip- 
reading, but following. She was imitating 
the rhythm pattern of her mother’s speech 
so that it was recognized by the students. 
If she is given continuous auditory train- 
ing, she will become a partially deaf child 
rather than the profoundly deaf one her 
mother had expected she would be. What 
joy for that mother! 

Kathleen at nineteen months had learned 
to shift from the loud high scream she used 
in June to get what she wanted, to a “pretty 
voice” her mother rewarded her for using. 
She too has learned to watch her mother’s 
face over a span of ten words, and lip- 
movements are beginning to have a mean- 
ing for her, though she is the least social- 
ized of the group. 

The last of the group is Jimmy. He is a 
handsome little Irishman who already has 
a sense of humor that is breathtaking. Jim- 
my at sixteen months gave no response to 
sound, loud or soft, close or distant, high 
or low. But the belief of Jimmy’s mother, 
that “he is the most wonderful baby in the 
world even if he is deaf” gave her a persist- 
ence and joy in him that is making her 
search out for him the very best training 
that can be given him and is developing 
a rapport between “Mummy” and Jimmy 
that is beautiful to watch. Mummy’s “Put 
it on” as she gave him a colored ring to 
put on a peg, her keen appreciation of each 
small item of his achievement, and her con- 
tinued voice approval of that achievement 
to Jimmy, is giving him a security and a 
“one-ness” with his mother that is essential 
to the best development of a deaf child. 
His face turns to hers the minute he has 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Lipreading at Northwestern 


By Vaucun E. ELLIs 


URING the summer of 1949, North- 
i? western University brought to this 

continent Dr. and Mrs. Ewing of 
Manchester University, to give summer 
courses in Speech Reading and Auditory 
Training. I am attempting in this article 
to give an outline of the course offered in 
Speech Reading. 

Any account or dissertation on a course 
such as that offered by Mrs. Ewing will 
necessarily fail, in that it is impossible to 
convey in words the results and effects 
arising from the opportunity of contact 
with her charming and dynamic personal- 
ity. When the teacher of the deaf looks 
back over the principles and techniques she 
suggested, when he puts into practice the 
methods she advocated, he is continually 
grateful that he has had the privilege of 
being inspired by her. He realizes also that 
she filled her students with a greater de- 
termination to succeed in giving the means 
of communication to those who must use 
“a new way of comprehending what people 
say—another form of communication” (a 
general definition given by Mrs. Ewing in 
the first lecture of the course). 

To listen to Mrs. Ewing morning after 
morning; to watch her at work with babies, 
children and young adults; to meet with 
her and Dr. Ewing socially, as we were 
privileged to do; these things alone were 
such a great inspiration that I fear that one 
cannot convey to the reader, through an 
outline of the course, even a small portion 
of the benefit derived from the opportunity 
of studying under her leadership. However, 
so that anyone interested might know some 
of the values obtained, I present this short 
review of our work during the summer. 

The course ran for nine weeks, June 27 
to August 26. We had a morning lecture 
period with Mrs. Ewing, followed by a 
period with Dr. Ewing in Auditory Train- 
ing. The weeks followed a certain pattern. 
Mondays we had a general lecture on Prin- 
ciples, Techniques and Methods in Speech 


Reading. Tuesdays we met in a laboratory 
where one end could be closed off with a 
glass partition. On these days we were 
given lipreading practice. Wednesdays we 
saw demonstrations. Thursdays there were 
further demonstrations and generally a 
review of points brought out in the work 
we had seen. Friday was set aside for 
discussions. 


Basic Aims 


“There is no meeting of aims unless the 
same language is spoken,” said Mrs. Ewing 
the first morning. Thus she stated the need 
for lipreading. Then, lipreading for him 
who needs it, not lipreading as a subject 
matter.” Thus we were given the main aim 
of the course. We, as teachers, were to 
reach the minds of our students through 
their interests and so create mental activity 
which was to be stimulated by the eye and 
kinesthetic sensations. 

True, there are certain techniques and 
principles which the teacher must always 
keep in mind and use in orderly sequence; 
many adults will enjoy and benefit from 
regular and systematic drills on “tables”; 
but the methods employed must vary and 
change with the interests and abilities of 
the student, always remembering that the 
thing is to teach lipreading to the one who 
needs it. “The vital principle,” she would 
remind us, “is to make your mind reach 
the student’s mind.” 


Activities and Methods 


There are two kinds of activities em- 
ployed: (1) Recognition of the symbols; 
(2) Interpretation of the symbols. The eye 
recognizes the symbols, and the mind in- 
terprets them, and the latter is the more 
important. However, we teachers must be 
ready to analyze each student’s efforts and 
successes to see in which activity he needs 
the greater help. 

Certain rules must be followed. Give a 
clue or contextual guidance; restrict the 
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vocabulary; never repeat more than twice, 
then change the words, keeping the origi- 
nal meaning and working back to the origi- 
nal words; change the rhythm; no mouth- 
ing—it never makes a lipreader; no over- 
loading of the eye; no repetition of single 
words—it will ruin a lipreader. All of these 
principles and techniques were stressed, 


reiterated, and demonstrated in subsequent 


periods. 

Mrs. Ewing reviewed and described vari- 
ous schools of thought and methods in 
vogue for teaching lipreading. All of them 
have certain fundamental principles and all 
have offered valuable contributions. She 
urged us continuously “to keep an open 
mind, to read all we could, to listen to all 
we could, never to take a method and swal- 
low it whole, but to grow our own convic- 
tions.” 


From Babies to Adults 


As the weeks went by we were told of 
the methods employed in Manchester for 
the babies and various age groups. Speak- 
ing about the babies, Mrs. Ewing stressed 
the need of waiting for that psychological 
moment when the baby’s inquiring eye 
meets that of the parent or teacher; then 
there is a meeting of minds. 

Coming to the school groups, she showed 
us how speech production and reading are 
so interallied with lipreading that there 
need be in the school curriculum no lip- 
reading period. Rather, lipreading is taken 
for granted, for it is “the way of life” for 
our children. 

On Wednesdays and Thursdays we often 
saw Mrs. Ewing at work with varying 
groups of children. She and Dr. Ewing 
demonstrated their methods of testing hear- 
ing and of establishing lipreading habits 
with the youngest tots. With older children 
she held conversation lessons along their 
interest lines, and to all of us it was always 
a thrill when, meeting with some faulty 
speech pattern, she would set about to cor- 
rect it and establish better speech. Always 
she was aware of her student group and 
she would turn to us frequently, explaining 
the methods she employed and the princi- 
ples she was following. 
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On Tuesdays we were given lipreading 
practice, an application of the principles, 
methods, and techniques discussed in the 
lectures. Mrs. Ewing told us that she 
wanted us to feel and experience the prob- 
lems of the deafened adult. She succeeded, 
much to the mortification of most of us. 
Truly, we began to understand the frus- 
trating situations forced upon those unable 
to receive communication freely through 
speech. 

She led us through her methods of table 
drills, of conversation on interest levels, 
of the use of rhythm phrasing, of the appli- 
cation of visual and kinesthetic approaches, 
of the overcoming of the physical difficul- 
ties presented to the speech reader, of the 
necessity of observing several speakers, 
and of ways of story telling. None of us 
will ever forget how freely we were carried 
along in our efforts through the dramatic 
presentation of stories by Mrs. Ewing. 

Over and over again she impressed upon 
us the need of making our students feel 
success, and so intent was she on this that 
she expended every energy, during ter- 
rifically hot and humid mornings, to make 
us aware of success in our efforts. 

The application of principles and tech- 
niques developed in these practice classes 
applied, in general, to all age levels. 


Discussion Periods 


When Friday came Dr. Ewing joined 
Mrs. Ewing for discussion periods, which 
frequently ran throughout the two hour 
session. Many and varied topics for con- 
sideration came from the student body. We 
were always particularly grateful for Dr. 
Ewing’s presence and contributions. His 
keen analytical mind and his ability to 
reach the succinct point of any debate was 
always something we greatly appreciated. 

Thus the weeks followed each other, giv- 
ing us a very notable and memorable sum- 
mer with these distinguished people. In 
conclusion, I wish to refer again to my 
opening remarks and repeat once more the 
impossibility of conveying in words the 
inspiration that Dr. and Mrs. Ewing were 
to all of us who were fortunate enough to 
be able to study under them. 
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Volta Speech Association for the 

Deaf was held at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Friday, May 20, 1949, at 2:30 
P.M. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Dr. O’Connor. In the absence 
of Mr. John Yale Crouter, Mr. Charles A. 
Bradford served as Secretary. 

Dr. O’Connor introduced Dr. Edward 
Twitmyer, the new Headmaster of the 
Pennsylvania School, who welcomed the 
group on behalf of his school. 

Dr. O’Connor also introduced a visitor 
to this country from Johannesburg, South 
Africa, Mr. Ralph Hahn, an executive mem- 
ber of the South African Council for the 
Deaf, who expressed his pleasure at being 
able to attend the meeting. 

The reading of the minutes of the An- 
nual Business Meeting held in Detroit on 
Friday, June 25, 1948, was dispensed with, 
as they had been published in the VoLtTA 
REVIEW. 

The President, in making his report, 
called attention to the progress that has 
been made during the past year. The main 
points covered in his speech were: 

1. The change in the name of the Association 
voted upon in Detroit has been accomplished. 

2. Some changes have been made in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. The most important change 
in the By-Laws was the abolition of the old Ad- 
visory Council, the substitution of an Honorary 
Board composed of persons whom the Directors 
wish to honor and associate with the work of the 
organization, and the addition of an entirely new 
group of consultants, called an Auxiliary Board, 
consisting of 15 persons whose special skills will 
be of value to the Association or who are parents 


of deaf children. 

3. An Open House at the remodeled Volta Bu- 
reau Building is planned for sometime in the fall 
to rededicate the Volta Bureau and ourselves to 
the work of the organization. 

4. The recommendation made by the By-Laws 
Committee to increase the annual dues from $2.00 
to $3.00 effective June Ist, was approved by the 
Board of Directors at the March meeting. Life 
membership remains at $50.00. 

5. The Committee on Teacher Training report- 


Te Annual Business Meeting of the 
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The Volta Speech Association 
A Report of the Annual Meeting, 1949 


ed that the recruitment of teachers is not meeting 
the demand. There is weakness in the various 
University centers due to the lack of adequate 
laboratory experience in working with deaf chil- 
dren. The Conference of Executives has been re- 
quested to establish a criterion for training to be 
submitted to these training centers. The Volta 
Speech Association also has a stake in this job 
which cannot be surrendered. We should supply 
standards for admission to training courses and 
outline the courses that should be given. With 
the cooperation of other interested organizations 
it is hoped that uniform adoption of a set of 
standards can be obtained. 

6. Thanks were expressed to Miss Timberlake, 
Mrs. Stovel, and the Volta Bureau Staff on behalf 
of the Board of Directors and the Association for 
the capable handling of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Miss Timberlake presented the Treasur- 
ers Report in the absence of Mr. Poole. 
This report, covering the period from Jan- 
uary 1 to April 30, 1949, showed all obli- 
gations discharged and a balance on hand 
of $1,631.40, 

On motion made and seconded it was 
voted that the Treasurer’s Report be accept- 
ed as read. 

Mr. Bradford gave the following Report 
of the Building Committee which was ac- 
cepted as read: 


Report of the Building Committee 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf held in Washington in Jan- 
uary 1947 Miss Timberlake offered a seven-point 
program of expansion. One of these, upon which 
all others were dependent, had to do with im- 
provements to the Volta Bureau Building. 

I am sure that those who visited the Volta Bu- 
reau Building prior to its modernization last year 
will concur that the building was inadequate for 
modern office work. You may recall that Dr. Bell 
designed the building, which was completed in 
1894, as a place to house only the Volta Bureau 
Library and Information Center. In addition to 
the many inconveniences which were to be found, 
all of the staircases presented either a fire hazard 
or an accident hazard. Consequently, the build- 
ing failed in many respects to meet the require- 
ments of the District of Columbia Building Code. 
Therefore, it was obvious that a renovation of the 
building would not only correct these unsafe con- 
ditions but would also allow an expansion of the 
work carried on and bring about greater efficiency 
in every respect. 
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When Dr. Bell gave the Volta Bureau Fund to 
the Association in 1908, he stipulated that, after 
providing for necessary repairs, only one-half of 
the income was to be used for current expenses. 
The other half was to go back into capital and 
after the original sum of a little more than $75,- 
000 had thus been increased by an amount of 
$50,000 or more, one-half of the increase might 
be spent for the erection of an additional build- 
ing or buildings. An investigation revealed that 
not less than $70,000 would be available for use 
in this way. 

A Building Committee consisting of Miss Tim- 
berlake, Mr. Poole, Dr. Steinberg and myself was 
appointed to look into the needs of the building 
and confer with the Trustees of the Volta Bureau 
Fund. The Trustees in turn suggested an archi- 
tect who prepared plans in accordance with the 
ideas and suggestions of the Building Committee. 

At the January 1948 meeting of the Board of 
Directors these plans were discussed and ex- 
plained by the architect, Mr. Russell O. Kluge. 
An appropriation of $60,000 was approved and 
instructions were given Mr. Kluge to go ahead 
with the work. Later it was learned that the 
appropriation would not be sufficient because 
of increased costs and the Executive Committee 
authorized an additional $10,000, bringing the to- 
tal to $70,000. 

The plans called for an addition to the build- 
ing on the North side as well as for improvements, 
but objections on the part of neighbors prevented 
the securing of a permit for the addition and the 
blue-prints had to be modified to make it possible 
to remain within the original walls. 

The alterations have been completed and we 
now have an attractive and satisfactory building 
which is well arranged and entirely adequate for 
present needs. 

I would like to point out that Miss Timberlake 
and her co-workers went through a most trying 
period from June 1948 until March 1949 when 
most of the workmen left. During this time the 
work of the organization was carried on amidst 
plaster dust, noise, and other inconveniences 
which necessarily accompany a renovating pro- 
gram of this kind. We are extremely grateful to 
the staff for their patience during those trying 
days. It is our hope that the surroundings in 
which they now find themselves,, which are so 
much more pleasant and convenient, will enable 
them soon to forget the inconveniences of the 
past. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BRADFORD, 
Chairman 


On behalf of the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, Mr. John G. Nace presented 
a gift of $175 to the Association in memory 
of Dr. Elbert A. Gruver. The gift was ac- 
cepted by President O’Connor with warm 
thanks. 

The adoption of the following resolu- 
tions, presented by Miss Timberlake, was 
moved by Dr. Steinberg and passed unani- 
mously : 
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1. ResoLvep: That the members of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf, meeting in 
Philadelphia, May 20, 1949, wish to place on 
record their great appreciation of the services ren- 
dered in the education of the deaf and the re- 
habilitation of the hard of hearing by the follow- 
ing Life Members of the Association, who were 
also members of its Board of Directors: 

Elbert Asa Gruver, distinguished educator, val- 
iant leader, and understanding friend, who served 
for ten years as president of this organization at 
a critical time in its history and for thirty-four 
years as a member of its Board. 

Bessie Northrop Leonard, friend of the deaf 
and staunch promoter of speech, who devoted her- 
self indefatigably to the education of several gen- 
erations of deaf students, and whose faithful at- 
tendance at Board Meetings demonstrated her 
loyal support of the Association’s cause. 

Anne Chamberlin Norris, prominent leader of 
the hard of hearing and sincere friend of the 
deaf, who for twenty-five years or more gave 
freely of her time and substance to help make a 
better world for persons with all types of hearing 
loss, who collected and publicized invaluable data 
on the needs of children, and who kindly remem- 
bered the Volta Bureau in her will. 

FurtHEeR Reso.vep: That the members of the 
Association hereby express their sincere sorrow 
and sense of loss in the passing of these friends, 
and direct that these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of the Association and that copies 
be sent to the respective families. 

2. Resotvep, That the members of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf, meeting in Phil- 
adelphia on May 20, 1949, have heard with deep- 
est interest of the honors now being accorded to 
their distinguished Honorary Vice-President, Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, for his outstanding service to 
the National Geographic Society as the editor of 
its publication for fifty years and the acknowl- 
edged leader of its scientific advancement; that 
they wish to join in admiration of his outstanding 
achievements in the field of Geography, and at 
the same time to express to him their gratitude 
for his long standing interest in and service to the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf. 


Miss Mary Numbers read the following 
report by Dr. Clarence Hudgins for the 
Committee on Visible Speech: 


A Preliminary Report on the Visible 
Speech Research Program 


The Committee has not had a formal meeting, 
but the Chairman has been in contact with the 
other members during the year and has also had 
correspondence with the personnel responsible 
for the Visible Speech Research Program. The 
following is a preliminary report setting forth 
little more than a description of the experimental 
design of the Visible Speech research program 
at the University of Michigan and the Horace 
Rackham School at Ypsilanti. 

The Bell Laboratories furnished two types of 
Visible Speech equipment to the University of 
Michigan in the fall of 1946. This equipment was 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Volta Review 


The Fenestration Operation and Radium 
in the Treatment of Deafness 


By M. L. Brerrstetn, M.D. 


HE practical use of Radium and the 
Fenestration Operation may be con- 
sidered the two greatest contribu- 
tions to the field of therapeutic otology in 
recent years. This is another way of say- 
ing that these two discoveries have placed 
in the hands of the otologist greater means 
of helping the deafened than he has ever 
before possessed. 

Because these discoveries are so valua- 
ble it is necessary that their medical pur- 
pose and utility be clearly defined. It 
would be a great pity if such important 
progress in otology should be hampered 
by exaggerated medical claims and a re- 
sulting natural expectancy of “cure all” 
from the lay public. 


The Use of Radium 


The Radium applicator, as used in oto- 
laryngology, serves only one purpose. It 
is an excellent procedure by which lym- 
phoid tissue is destroyed. In those cases, 
determined by observation with the naso- 
pharyngoscope, in which there is adenoid 
growth about the Eustachian orifice, Radi- 
um will destroy this tissue without injuring 
any of the surrounding structure. Obvious- 
ly this will help hearing by creating free 
ventilation of the middle ear through the 
Eustachian tube. The deafness caused by 
blocking of this tube is a conduction deaf- 
ness. However, conduction deafness can 
be caused by other conditions, and Radi- 
um should be used only to destroy the 
lymphoid tissue. If this is not present on 
examination there is no point in using 


Radium. 
The “Window” Operation 


The Fenestration operation is a surgical 
procedure to help conduction deafness. It 
is important that the candidate for this 
operation have a good nerve function of 
hearing, or the most perfect operation will 


be a failure. The condition for which the 
operation is employed is called clinical 
otosclerosis. In this condition the patient 
has very poor hearing by air conduction, 
which is the normal way of hearing, but 
practically normal hearing by bone con- 
duction. The hearing tests on the prospec- 
tive candidate for the Fenestration opera- 
tion should be very carefully done and care- 
fully evaluated. The selection of patients 
for the operation on this basis is most im- 
portant. A poor selection and the best 
operation will still mean failure in improv- 
ing the hearing. 

It should be emphasized that both these 
procedures are indicated only in conduc- 
tion deafness. It is true that when the use 
of Radium is indicated in severe deafness 
of the mixed type we do get some improve- 
ment in low tones. However, the fact re- 
mains that this improvement is in the con- 
duction apparatus. Nerve deafness will not 
be improved by either the use of Radium or 
the Fenestration operation. 

Radium and the Fenestration operation 
constitute great advances in the treatment 
of deafness. I have tried to explain briefly 
what can be expected from them. 


When Baby Cries 


Mr. John Lukacs is one of a number of 
people who have considered the plight of 
deaf parents when their baby cries. He has 
developed a device which he calls the “Baby 
Cry Relay” which is guaranteed to respond 
only to sounds having the characteristics of 
a baby’s cry by control lights or vibrators 
to attract the parent’s attention. Such 
sounds as the baby’s gurgles and small talk, 
and the other room noises of walking and 
talking, can not set off a false alarm. The 
set comes ready for use on any 110 volt, 
A.C. current line. It uses only a little more 
electricity than an electric clock. 
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Our Miscellany 


Association’s Newest Board Member 


As reported in the Minutes published 
elsewhere in this issue of the Votta ReE- 
view, four members and one new member 
were elected to the Board of Directors of 
the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
at the last annual meeting. The new mem- 
ber is M. L. Breitstein, M.D., F.A.C.S., 
Otologist in Charge, Baltimore City Health 
Department. In addition to serving in that 
capacity, Dr. Breitstein is Consulting Otolo- 
gist for the Maryland State Department of 
Education, the Children’s Rehabilitation 
Institute at Cockeysville, Md., and the 
Maryland School for the Blind and Deaf at 
Overlea; Chief of the Department of Oto- 
laryngology at the Baltimore Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital; and a member of the oto- 
laryngological staffs at Union Memorial 
Hospital and the Hospital for Women of 
Maryland. 

Dr. Breitstein, who has been for some 
years a member of the Association’s now- 
abolished Advisory Council, was warmly 
welcomed as a Board Member. 


Publicity Director for A.H.S. 


Peter Leary, former Assistant Director 
of Public Relations for the Community 
Chest Federation, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed Executive Director in 
charge of Public Relations of the American 
Hearing Society, effective January 2, 1950, 
it is announced by Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Society. 

Mr. Leary will set up and execute a pub- 
lic relations program as a regular phase of 
the Society’s year-round work. Active co- 
operation will be sought from each local 
Hearing Society, as well as from allied 
Community Chests, health agency groups, 
and councils of social agencies. In addition, 
support of this program will be sought 
among publishers, writers, teachers and 
students, particularly those enrolled in 
schools of social work and community wel- 
fare courses. 

This public relations program will be 


DR. M. L. BREITSTEIN 


directed to obtain a fuller appreciation by 
the general public of the need for early 
detection of deafness in children, and the 
problems of assisting the partially deaf- 
ened, and of preventing deafness, of the 
value of rehabilitation of the deafened, and 
the great need for fuller support of hear- 
ing societies in the United States. 


Death of Dr. Marie Mason 


Associated Press dispatchés of Decem- 
ber 9 carried a notice of the death on 
December 8 of Dr. Marie K. Mason, of 
Ohio State University. Dr. Mason was a 
pioneer in the use of motion pictures in 
the teaching of lipreading, and often lec- 
tured on this subject before summer school 
and convention audiences. Her films, long 
in use at Ohio State University, have trav- 
elled also to many parts of the world. 

Dr. Mason was a Life Member of the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf. 
Her many friends and admirers will be 
saddened to hear of her death. 


January, 1950 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Audiology: The Science of Hearing, A De- 
veloping Professional Specialty, by Norton 
Canfield, M.D. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Ill., 1949. 45 pp. $1.75. 


Dr. Canfield, Associate Professor of Oto- 
laryngology at Yale University School of 
Medicine, is one of the men instrumental in 
introducing the word audiology into the 
English language. In this monograph in 
the American Lecture Series, he defines 
audiology as “the science of hearing” and 
states that “it is a newly integrated con- 
cept of human hearing.” Dr. Canfield, who 
serves as consultant in audiology and oto- 
laryngology to the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the Surgeon General of the Army 
respectively, describes briefly the Audiol- 
ogy Center (as set up by the Army and the 
Navy) and the function of the various spe- 
cialists who staff it, including the psychia- 
trist and the acoustic physicist. Succinctly 
he. discusses the socio-economic aspect of 
rehabilitating those with impaired hearing 
and the role of audiology in industry. 

There is a foreword by Gunnar Holm- 
gren, the famous Swedish otologist. 

—SHIRLEY P, STEIN. 


Public School Audiometry: Principles and 
Methods, by Loraine Anson Dahl. The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Dan- 


ville, Illinois. 290 pp. $3.00. 

This book is a significant contribution to 
audiology for it provides a much needed 
handbook for the professional worker in 
hearing conservation programs. It should 
see wide service both as a text for the 
training of audiometric technicians, and as 
a field manual, for it provides not only 
basic information to develop professional 
thinking and attitudes, but delineates “with 
cookbook thoroughness and practicality” 
minute details of procedure. The author is 
a competent technician and the book is an 
outgrowth of her experience in testing 
90,000 school children over a period of 
five years. It can do much to improve the 
calibre of hearing conservation programs 
and to save the budding audiometrician 
from grief. 


The Volta Review 


While the book contains little that is 
new, a good job has been done of inte. 
grating information that can be obtained 
only by extensive reading in the literature | 
and the procurement of mimeographed ma- | 
terials that have been issued by various | 
groups in the field of hearing conserva- 
tion. There is an extensive bibliography 
which provides a good starting point for — 
the student. It is to be regretted that | 
these references stop so abruptly in | 
1945. Most of the important advances 
in clinical audiology have been published | 
since that date. Consequently there are | 
many vital references that need to be in- 
cluded. A glaring omission is any discus- — 
sion of speech audiometry and its impor- 
tance as a diagnostic tool for children with 
a hearing impairment. Also conspicuous 
by its absence is consideration of the work 
that is being done with portable sound 
treated booths in an effort to control sound 
levels in the testing situation. Despite these 
and similar faults Public School Audio- 
metry is an opportune book and should be 
read and evaluated by every worker in the | 


field. 


—MuiriaM D. PaAuts. 


Speech Methods in the Elementary School, 
by Carrie Rasmussen. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York f 
10, N. Y. 1949: 340 pp.; cloth. $3.00. 


Elementary public school teachers should 
welcome this contribution of practical and 
tested procedures for use in the teaching of 
speech in the classroom. The book abounds 
in suggestions and provides an excellent 
bibliography of materials. 

Research studies show that for best re- | 
sults a speech program should include spe- 
cific and direct training in the development | 
of the speaking skills, while recognizing the | 
importance of speech motivation in daily 
school activities. Detailed reports of school- 
room opportunities are given in the chap- 
ters: Storytelling, Talks, Conversation, ‘Dis- 
cussion; Creative Dramatics; Learning 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ADVERTISEMENT | Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. Lucenia M. Moors 
821% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKP BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epona K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITcHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss Ev1zABeETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 


Illinois 
Chicago 4 


Miss GerTRUDB TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B, PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Lgavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Boston 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
i175 Dartmouth Street, 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Brockton 


Miss M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susie F. VARIoK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J3 


Rome 

Miss CAMENISCH 
713 North Madison Street 
Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Readin 
Miss G. Ds 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4- 1.3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JouN E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marre L. SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Lovurss HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MARJORIE MOORE 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Miss I. Purnam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. P. TuRNeR 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 


CROYDON, BUCKS CO., PA. 


ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


SUMMER FUN SPOT FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
3 TO 15 YEARS 


1950 SEASON 
Ist Session—July 1 to July 28 
2nd Session—July 29 to Aug. 25 


LIP READING, SPEECH AND ACOUSTICAL 
TRAINING GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


ON 22 ACRE BEAUTIFUL HISTORIC ESTATE 


SWIMMING e BOATING e RIDING 
PRIVATE SANDY BEACH 
MORE THAN THE USUAL AMOUNT OF 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 


The Health, Happiness and Growth of Children 
Are Supervised by Trained and Expert Tech- 
nicians and Counsellors. 
Reservations Now Open 
Send for Literature @ Enrollment Limited 
WRITE 
ADELAIDE McCONNELL TALBOT, 


Director 
1415 GREYWALL LANE 
OVERBROOK HILLS PHILA. 31, PA. 
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In the Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 32) 


with Puppets; Club Meetings; To Love | 
Poetry, Read It Aloud. 

Minor criticisms might be offered as fol- 
lows: (1) It is doubtful that many class. | 
room teachers in the regular schools are | 
trained to use the phonetic placement meth- 7 
od for the correction of articulatory de- 7 
fects. (2) In the lesson for teaching the | 
sound, “th,” one wonders why the direc- | 
tion is given for pupil and teacher to “al- 
ways say the sound three times in a series.” 
(3) If a child of two and one-half is not — 
talking, the parent is advised to consult a © 
speech specialist. Why not a hearing spe- © 
cialist, also? 

Although these imperfections are noted, 
the book throughout reflects the wide ex- 
perience of the author and a deep under- 
standing of the speech problems of elemen- 
tary children. 

—M. Louise ALBRICcHT. 


Recent Developments in Hearing Aids, by 


S. Richard Silverman. Journal of Execp- ~ 


tional Children, May 1949, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. Single copy, 40 cents. 


An up-to-date summary of the hearing 7 
aid picture. 


Volta Speech Association 
(Continued from page 29) 


to be employed in a twofold research program: 
(a) the spectrograph was turned over to the 
Speech Department at the University for basic 
research in experimental phonetics, and (b) the 
Visible Speech Translator and related equipment 
was installed at the Horace Rackham School to 
be employed in a research program, the object of 
which was to determine its value as an aid in 
teaching speech to deaf children. Dr. George 
Kopp and Miss Harriet Green, both of whom had 
been associated with the Bell Laboratory engi- 
neers during the developmental stages of the Vis- 
ible Speech equipment, were brought to Michigan 
at the time of the installation of the equipment. 7 
Dr. Kopp was made director of the entire project 7 
while Miss Green, as a trained teacher of the 7 
deaf, was in charge of the experiment with the 7 
Translator at the Rackham School. , 

The experimental program at the Rackham 
School during the year 1946-47 was largely ex- 7 
ploratory in nature. Very little progress in the 7 
form of completed studies was made during the 
following year, at the end of which Dr. Kopp and 
Miss Green resigned. Dr. Earl D. Schubert was 
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® BEAUTIFUL to own—yes, more beautiful than any hearing 
aid you’ve ever seen: genuine silver and gold case 
custom-designed by a jewelry stylist, and at no increase 
in price! Gone is the old-fashioned, bulky plastic case! 


@ LIGHTER—yes, lighter by far than any 3-tube hearing 
aid you’ve ever tried! The incredible Telex 200 is far 
more comfortable to wear—almost becomes a part of 
you ... truly a hearing aid designed with you in mind! 


@ ECONOMICAL to operate—yes, more economical by far. 
»- Due to newly developed tubes and advanced design, 
battery life is substantially increased. And, combined 
with the new Telex Battery Recharger, you can make 
even greater savings. 


@ BETTER HEARING — yes, better by far than you’d 
ever dared hope! Built for intelligibility, for 
better understanding! Exclusive Telex 
Plastic Printed Circuit weighs only 
1/16 oz. . . . new sealed Volume 
Control and three-way Tone 
Selector give smooth, noise 
less operation. 11 other 
EXCLUSIVE Telex develop- 
ments make the new Telex 
200 radically different— 
incomparably better. 


TELEX 


PRECISIO 
HEARING AIDS 


TELEX, Telex Park, L-16-1 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Please send me FREE BROCHURE on the Telex 
200, the hearing aid that “Couldn't Be Built.” 


Name 


At, 


City and State. 


January, 1950 
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No One Need Know You're 


HARD 
HEARING 


with the Phantomold 


You'll feel poised and relaxed with 
the new Beltone Phantomold because 
no button shows in your ear. Mail cou- 
pon today for valuable FREE booklet. 


Beltone Mono-Pac 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 

1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Send me FREE booklet that tells how I can | 
hear with NO BUTTON in ony ear. 


[- 
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appointed as director in Dr. Kopp’s place, and 
the work of Miss Green has been carried on by 
members of the teaching staff at the Horace Rack. 
ham School under the general direction of Dr, 
Schubert and the supervision of Dr. Lord. 

The project at the Rackham School has been 
somewhat handicapped because of the relatively 
few pupils available for the classical method of 
forming experimental and control groups. Dr, 
Schubert has attempted to meet this difficulty by 
using a group of pupils at the Rackham School 
as the experimental group, and pupils from neigh. 
boring schools, such as the Detroit Day School, 
for his control group. This experimental design 
seems logical enough, but involves a rather rigid 
achievement-testing program, and obviously, con- 
siderable supervision. So far as I am aware there 
has been no progress report on this program. 

At Ann Arbor in the Department of Speech 
where the Visible Speech Translator is installed, 
Dr. D. E. Morley has been conducting an experi- 
ment of very definite interest to teachers of the 
deaf. Dr. Morley proposed to begin a study of 
the correlation between the differences in the 
speech of deaf and normal-hearing children as 
portrayed by the spectrograms and by listeners’ 
scores. In other words, the study is attempting 
to discover acoustic factors in the speech pattern 
of deaf children (as shown by the spectrogram) 
that may account for intelligibility failures (as 
revealed by listener scores). I have received no 
further progress report from Dr. Morley on this 
experiment. 


\ There are probably other research projects un- 


der way at Ann Arbor in which the spectrograph 
is employed. I am not familiar with their total 
program at this moment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. V. Hupeins, 
Chairman 

The report was accepted as read. 

Dr. John C. Steinberg, of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, spoke briefly in re- 
sponse to questions about recent newspa- 
per publicity regarding a new method of 
“hearing through the skin.” The procedure 
offers nothing immediately applicable to 
the education of the deaf, although there is 
a possibility that work along this line may 
eventually prove valuable. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, Dr. 
Olive Whildin, Chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, reported that the follow- 
ing members had been elected to the Hon- 
orary Board: 

Martha E. Bruhn, Frank M. Driggs, 
Leonard Elstad, Mrs. David Fairchild, 
Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, A. C. Manning, 
C. Stewart Nash, M.D., Harris Taylor. 

Dr. Whildin also reported that the fol- 
lowing members had been elected to the 
Auxiliary Board to serve for one year: 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH | 
HEALTH 
Al12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
sCHOOL Go 
HAND 


SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Alex A. Scott III, is nine years old. Alex has been 
with us since he was two years and nine months old 
and is a perfect example of what pre-school training 
can do for the development of oralism in deaf children. 
Using dictionary markings Alex is able to pronounce 
at once ANY new word. Although totally deaf his 
voice is good and his speech intelligible to all people 
and not just those accustomed to the usual speech of 
the deaf. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, ‘where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


Twentieth National Conference 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
The Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
JUNE 15-17, 1950 


Addresses, Panel Discussions, Demonstrations 


Developing the Theme: 
HEARING IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Miss Sophia Alcorn, Rev. Raymond B, 
Bragg, D.D., Dr. Raymond Carhart, Dr, 
John R. P. French, Mrs. Eunice Heinrichs, 
Dr. Wendell Johnson, Mrs. George GJ 
Lamb, Mrs. Harriet Montague, Mr. William 
J. Morrison, Miss Mary C. New, Miss 
Mary E. Numbers, Miss Mary Frances Ra- 
gin, Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Miss Alice 
Streng, Dr. Edward Twitmyer. 

Dr. O’Connor stated that the Nominating 
Committee had prepared a slate of mem- 
bers who had been nominated in accord- 
ance with the constitutional provisions for 
membership on the Board of Directors for 
a term of three years. These were: Miss 
Margaret Bodycomb, Dr. M. L. Breitstein, 
Sam B. Craig, Mrs. Serena Foley Davis, 
Leonard Elstad, Boyd E. Nelson, Frank H, 
Reiter, Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, Roy Moore 
Stelle. 

Mr. James Williams and Mr. George 
Harlow were appointed tellers of the elec- 
tion. The President stated that the polls 
would be open until the close of the meet- 
ing or for a sufficient period to enable all 
members present to vote. 

Dr. O’Connor introduced Dr. Olive A. 
Whildin who, dressed in a charming Ko- 
rean costume, described most entertaining- 
ly some of the observations and experi- 
ences of her recent year in Korea as 
special adviser to the United States Army 
on the reorganization of the education of 
the deaf and the blind. 

Mr. James Williams, teller of the elec- 
tion, reported that the following members 
were duly elected to serve for three years, 
or until the Annual Business Meeting in 
1952; viz: Margaret Bodycomb, Dr. M. L. 
Breitstein, Sam B. Craig, Frank H. Reiter, 
Elizabeth V. Scott. 

Dr. O’Connor expressed appreciation to 
all who assisted in the preparation and con- 
ducting of the meeting, and in particular 
to Dr. Twitmyer and Miss Bodycomb for 
their splendid hospitality. 

There being no further business to come f 
before the meeting, it adjourned to another 
room, where delightful refreshments were 
served. 


C. A. BRADForRD, 
Acting Secretary. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


to users of 


HEARING AIDS 


If you are a hearing aid user, you understand fully the 
importance of service in connection with your instru- 
ment. You realize the convenience of having complete, 
reliable, rapid service facilities readily available to 
keep your hearing aid operating at top performance. 


Over a period of more than a quarter of a century, 
iiceeinds of the hard of hearing have found that Western Electric has been 
outstanding in this respect. 


NEW ORGANIZATION TO SERVE YOU 
THROUGH LOCAL DEALERS 


To assure you of even better service facilities than ever before, Western 
as Electric has formed a subsidiary company—Audivox, Inc.—which will be 

= engaged exclusively in the distribution and servicing of hearing aids through 

1 of authorized dealers. 

sJec- If you are already a Western Electric Hearing Aid user, this will assure you 

bers of continuing service for the normal life of your hearing aid. 


For fine products, for reliable service, for genuine replacement parts, you 
a can depend on Audivox, Inc. 


n to 

con- 

hd successor 10 WeS/ern wearinc mv vivision 


If you are not already a user of a Western Electric Hearing Aid, let your local dealer 
show you how these fine instruments may help you. If you do not know his address 
,, write to Audivox, Inc., 259 West 14 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Vacolite is 

the only hear- 
ing instrument 
that has the 
“Monitor Tube” 


—a 4th tube that brings improved 
hearing assistance with 


e greater intelligibility and clarity 
e less distortion and fatigue 


e automatic protection against un- 
comfortably loud noises. 


Your investigation is invited. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 


Dept. VR 
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Auditory Training 
(Continued from page 25) 


finished any action. His is more than just 
looking; now he is watching for a span of 
three words. Now, at seventeen months, he 
responds to five different sounds. His 
mother has introduced him to new sounds, 
made at first where he can see them and 
know what they are, then, after he is fa- 
miliar with them, repeating them behind 
him. There is recognition. Twice, toward 
the end of the nine weeks, earphones were 
held over Jimmy’s ears. The second time, 
I was there. I wish you could have seen 
his face. The earphones were held over his 
ears and his mother talked to him over the 
“mike.” Jimmy just coo-ed right back at 
her. She was starry-eyed and Jimmy was 
delighted. He liked the earphones and 
wanted to keep them on. We were starry- 
eyed too, through our tears. 

Getting these tiny babies started in the 
right direction early and giving their par 
ents an opportunity to learn how to help 
them is so important . . . and I know you're 
having a wonderful opportunity to help, 
this year. It’s a tremendous privilege. 

Love, 


E. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 22) 


A Letter from Germany 


If we Americans are well off compared 
to the Swedes and their simple, comfortable 
life, how can we bear even to think of the 
deprivations the German people are under 
going. Here is a letter from a teacher of 
the deaf in Diisseldorf, in the British Zone. 
I sent him a few months ago a volume of 
cartoons by Clifford and James Berryman 
from the Washington Star, a cartoon his 
tory of the presidential election of 1948, a 
priceless collection. I wondered when I 
sent it what a German would make of it, 
but he was well informed, apparently, 
about American politics, and took the 
Berryman humor in his stride. At the same 
time he tells me of the birth of his little son, 
an occasion for great rejoicing. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address 
= DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinvis) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 
2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Dear Molly Mather: 


Surely you have got our news of th 
birth of our son. He has developed quite 
good, our little Helmuth, and we all low 
him very much. Now he already is looking 
like a human being, and we are lucky @ 
catch an occasional smile of him. He isg@ 
very quiet baby, except when he has hig 
“ery-hour” from five to six in the morning 
What a wonder, such a growing humaq 
being! And I must say the more one ij 
becoming older, the more one is experi 
encing this wonder. 

The book you sent me enjoys me very 
much. Many thanks for it. The inscription 
of Mr. Berryman makes it the double pre 
cious for me! You really have a fine man 
ner to make a joyful surprise. I can follow 
all well. They are very witty, these car 
toons, and I| think a people which is so 
powerful and which nevertheless is agree: 
ing in so much self-irony must be a real 
democratic one. I think to laugh about 
one’s self is the best symptom of health, 
power and _ self-confidence. A weakling 
never will be able to laugh about himself, 
Goebbels one said, “To abuse is the school 
of the mind,” but woe! if somebody did§ 
so about one of the Nazis! Surely the Ger 
man people would never have gone astray 
so much if it would have known to laugh 
about itself. You are an enviable people. 

The family of Mr. Berryman must be 4 
very talented one, father and son such 
gifted artists, and Miss Florence, yout 
friend, an art critic! Surely she has be 
come deaf very late, for especially an am 
critic must dispose of a very great and 
special stock of words, which to get by 
someone who has become deaf before pos 
sessing speech is impossible, I think. 

Your friend-circle must be a very seled 
one! Please remember me to Mr. Berry 
man and Miss Florence, and please give #@ 
Mr. Berryman my hearty thanks for his 
kind inscription. It was very interesting @ 
me to read what you wrote about the ré 
election of Mr. Truman and the political 
situation in the world. I think you Amert 
cans can judge of all things clearer and 
more detached than we can do. We are to0 
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Send for FREE illustrated 
folder that fully describes the 


Paravox “‘Hair-Do”’ secret! 
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MYSTERY 


WITHOUT A CLUE! 


Rare is the mystery that has no clue, but an interesting 
exception is to be found in the photograph of the young 
woman shown at the left. The mystery is the fact that she 
is wearing a PARAVOX VERI-small “‘Hollywood” Hearing 
Aid in her hair-do! Yet, it is so effectively concealed that 
no clue remains to reveal its presence. Because the Paravox 
is so small, and light, women can arrange it in a hair- 
do in a jiffy, as shown in the sketches below! 


THE NEW PARAVOX VERI-small 


"Hollywood" HEARING AID 


Light in weight, small in size, the New PARAVOX VERI- 
small “Hollywood” Hearing Aid is a remarkable performer. 
Produces amazingly powerful amplification of sounds, with 
superb fidelity, and minimum of distortion. Operates quietly, 
with maximum clearness of words and music. Exacting manu- 
facturing standards assure low cost operation, and long life. 
Protected by written one-year guarantee. 


With the New PARAVOX you may enjoy the pleasure of 
hearing, feel a new lift in living, and enjoy a new self-assurance 
in understanding words and phrases you may now be missing. 


FREE! A new booklet, ‘Facts You Should Know About Hearing 
Aids” will be sent in plain envelope to all who write for it. 


*Just one tiny case 
and cord! Compare 
its size with the 
hand in the photo 
above. 


PARAVOX, INC. 2056 FouRTH CLEVELAND 15, OHIO, U.S. A. 


LOO: IT’S AS EASY AS ABC TO CONCEAL A PARAVOX a. 
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Way ri Me 


NOW I CAN 


HEAR AGAIN 


AT THE MOVIES: 


Now | Really 
the Movies Again! 


“My hearing loss used to keep me from 
enjoying the movies. I could only half 
hear words and music. Then I got my 
Beltone. Now I hear movies, radio, 
sermons and friends with amazing 
clarity. 


NO BUTTON IN THE EAR 


New Beltone Phantomold prevents 

ple from noticing I wear a hear- 
ing aid. Mail coupon today for valu- 
able FREE BOOKLET that tells 
how you, too, can hear 
again this amazing way. 


MONO-PAC 


Foremost One-Unit Hearing Aid 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, il. 


Send for FREE Booklet! 


Beltone Hearing Aid 
1450 West 19th Street, 8, 


1 Pl send me in a plain wrapper, 
| without obligation, FREE booklet that 
} tells how deaf can hear again without 


a button in the ear. ] 
Name... 
oe 
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much dragged in that swirl, while you are 
judging of all from a certain distance. You 
are not less interested in the problems than 
we are, but the difference is that you are 
determining yourselves the evolution of 
these problems, while we are feeling like 
the ball in a game. 


It is a very great and difficult responsi- 
bility your people is carrying, and for us it 
is @ great consolation to know that you 
are a real democracy where really the peo- 
ple is determining what the government is 
doing. With you, the people is the decisive 
instance, the last resort for all. And our 
faith and confidence in your people has be- 
come very profound and great. I don’t know 
if you can understand it, but it is so tha 


with every private help, with every private ‘ 
parcel which is sent to us, we do not get® 
only material help, but out of every parcel® 


we unpack too so much love and so much 


readiness to help us in our misery that wey 
can’t imagine that you will push us in the® 
abyss of a new war, if there will be anyq 
other way out! I know very well that #@ 
depends not only on your people if a new™ 
There is the “op-® 
posite side,” and I can’t get rid of the im® 
pression that the “opposite side” is trying® 


war will come or not. 


for war. What frightful, that idea! 

The best remedy to forget these paralyz- 
ing ideas is my work with my deaf chil- 
dren. 

W. K., DisseLporF, GERMANY 


I have had another letter since this one, 
and when I received it, I was glad I had 
already sent a Christmas CARE parcel to 
this address, for the deprivations the Ger- 
man people face are still very great, even 
though not so great as two years ago. | 
wondered a trifle ironically as I wrote the 
check to CARE what a canned turkey 
would taste like, and a canned plum pud- 
ding, but at least I could send those, with 
a feeling of deep thanksgiving that I was 


able to do so. Somehow I never can get — 
rid of the fetling that if each and every] 
one of us would face the condition of the™ 


world and do something about it so far as 
possible, the sum total of misery would” 


HE 
| 
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INSIST ON “EVEREADY” BATTERIES! 


4/ 
My Boss is Patient—But...!" 

Secretary Gertrude Vion knows she must hear 
everything her boss says. That’s why she’s sure 
she has “Eveready” batteries in her hearing aid. 
““Eveready’ batteries give me full volume 
longer,” says Miss Vion, “and, incidentally, few 
people notice my hearing aid.” 


4/ 
‘Hearing is My Business... 


says Harry A. Taylor, Jr., who is a hearing-aid 
repairman by trade. ‘If you could see the inside 
of ‘B’ batteries—as I have—you’d understand 
why I always use ‘Eveready’ ‘B’ batteries in my 
own hearing aid. Their flat cell construction does 
away with waste space... provides longer life.” 


“EVEREADY” 


HEARING-AID BATTERY 


Lasts 3 times as long—because 
it “breathes” oxygen from the air 


FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! It’sbig 
news! The new “Eveready” “A” bat- 
tery No. 1005E lasts three times as 
leng as its predecessor! It uses a 
tadically new electro-chemical prin- 


TRADE-MARK 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


ciple. It hasa “carbon lung” that auto- 
matically “breathes” oxygen from the 
air to maintain long life and virtu- 
ally constant voltage. See it at your 
hearing-aid dealer’s now! 


No. 1005E —_ 
Dimensions I 31/32" x 1 1/8" x 9/16" 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small! size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


Beautifully constructed and 
finished. 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


you need 


TELEPHONE 


... please let us know. The supply 
is now adequate to meet current 
demands, 


Ask your local Bell Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 


* For persons with impaired hearing who want louder 
telephone reception. Fits any telephone. Has volume 
control and cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 
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diminish. But we have to face the condition 
squarely and want to help. 

Perhaps the following episode has no 
place here, but it is strongly in my mind 
as I think along the above lines. I hap. 
pened to remark to an acquaintance that | 
wished our Congress would do something 
about displaced persons who want to come 
to America, and make it easier for more 
of them to come, especially the Jews who 
are without a country and cannot get to 
Israel. “What do you want to let in a 
lot of Jews for?” she replied. “There are 
enough Jews here now.” The person who 
made this remark is not an American citi- 
zen, yet has lived here for years, accepting 
all the advantages of life as it is led in? 
America today. I think it is the spirit hack | 
of that remark that we need to do away) 
with first of all, if the world is ever to get 
any better. So let us face 1950 with a 
prayer for tolerance and a determination® 
to root out of our own minds prejudice} 
and selfishness and unfairness. 

There is room for just one more shortl 
letter that pleased me very much, since it} 
shows that the small, tentative efforts made ~ 
in this column to spread understanding and” 
fairness have borne fruit. ; 


Dear Molly Mather: 
In the November issue of the VOLTA 
VIEW, your column published a very fine™ 
letter from Emily Del Vecchio regarding ~ 
the friendship relations between a normally ; 
hearing person and one handicapped by 4 
deafness. The tone and contents of the let-~ 
ter so impressed me that I would like to 
obtain the address of the writer so that I” 
might write to her and compliment her on ¥ 
her work. Such letters as this particular 
one are of inestimable value to the morale ¥ 
of any handicapped individual. 
JosepH P. Conroy, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


I agree with you, Mr. Conroy, that it¥ 
does all of us good to have an unhandi- 7 
capped person make an honest effort to 
understand and get across to the deaf or 
hard of hearing person, especially in view 
of the frequent difficulties of communica- 
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Now! Within the Reach of All! 


BETTER HEARING — IMPROVED SPEECH 


Through THE WARREN AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT AND 
SCHOOL GROUP EQUIPMENT 


Teachers of the Hard of Hearing are finding the 
WARREN AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT and 
SCHOOL GROUP EQUIPMENT with individual 
student microphones indispensable tools in the 
building of sound and speech patterns. The units 
are particularly adaptable to special techniques as 
required by individual cases. 


Fe 


ba 
Warren Auditory Training Unit. Model T-1. 


Successfully Used: 
1. To orient to sound: to teach an awareness of sound and to 
stimulate auditory receptivity. 


2. To assist in the development of speech awareness through 
the speech microphone circuit. 


3. To teach environmental sounds through sound effects 
records, relating such sound to life experiences of the child. 


4. To develop discrimination as the child advances, first 
of gross sound, and later in the speech area. 


5. To assist in the teaching of lipreading. 


6. To give an approach to music through simple 
records, such as nursery rhymes, children’s stories, 
musical numbers especially recorded for children. 


7. To help unify the family group as all mem- 
bers can assist in the training of the exceptional 
child and in his enjoyment of each new sound 
recognized and its resultant progress. 


Specialists Demanded This Auditory 
Training Unit. We Designed and 
Perfected it! 

Write us about your group 
equipment needs. 
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SINGING HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
cAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1950 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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tion. I am glad that Miss Del Vecchio’s ex. 
pression of her attitude has aroused in. 
terest. 
Again, Happy New Year to everyone, 
and a full measure of good in 1950. 
Sincerely yours, 
MATHER 


Lancaster Hearing Center 
(Continued from page 14) 
drove her and her mother to Reading, 
Pennsylvania, for a fitting. The Depart. 
ment of Public Assistance bought the aid 
for her. Lois was eager to use her new 
tool, but was rather mystified by it. She 
appeared in school shortly after the trip 
with an ear mold in place, and a delighted 
expression on her face. She seemed to have 
more trouble than ever hearing that day. 
When investigation was made, it was found 

that she was wearing only the ear piece! 
The Center has lived’ in three locations, 
up to the present time. Our current rooms 
are those belonging to the Cleft Palate 
Clinic. Dr. Herbert K. Cooper, widely 
known director of the organization, is in- 
terested in our work as well as in that of 
his own clinic. Many of the problems of 
the two Centers are similar, and it is felt 
that the services of each group can be en- 
larged through mutual cooperation. 
Those of us who approach the work of 
the Hearing Conservation Center with two 
good ears, and with little or no background 
of experience in aural training, are under 
distinct handicaps. We are laymen, and we 
began, at least, with the idea of doing a 
good deed. But as we serve longer at the 
Center, and see the same eager children 
return week after week for an hour with a 
favorite friend and helper, their lipreading 
teacher; or as we assist the doctors in their 
check-ups of children after necessary ton- 
sillectomies have been performed; even as 
we attend more and more Board meetings, 
we feel ourselves drawn into a fellowship 
of sharing, in which we can forget our 
selves and our good intentions, and truly 
serve. In no field is it more obvious than 
in this one of hearing conservation, that 
the more one gives the more one receives. 
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RADIOEAR’S FAMOUS 
“ALL-MAGNETIC” 55 
includes 
Lifetime All-Magnetic 
Microphone Guarantee 


% 


with Phonemaster and 
Noisemaster 


Radioear is proud to offer these brilliant hear- 
ing aid developments—and stands back of 
their performance and efficiency. These four 
finest Radioear models of all time are the latest 
achievements crowning twenty-six years of 
Radioear research, pioneering and engineering 
toward the constant goal of better hearing. 


Your Radioear Counselor can help you to 
select the right Radioear model to suit your 


particular taste and requirements. He is ready 


to help you choose correctly and to serve you 
thereafter with ‘‘on-the-spot’’ attention for 
the complete hearing happiness you desire. 


Write for the new booklet —‘‘Radioear'’s 
Four Finest Hearing Aids of all Time.” 


The NEW 
RADIOEAR “STARLET” 


Tiny—Light—Powerful 
Only 2.6 ounces, “SUPER-POWER” 


less batteries 


49 


RADIOEAR’S NEW 


All-Magnetic— 
developed to its 
greatest effectiveness 


FOR 


19) 


PRESENTING 


RADIOEAR'S 
Two-Piece 
MULTIPOWER 
(All-Magnetic) 


FINEST 


Trustworthy Hearing Aids 
Since 1924 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
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BURGESS 
 Flat-Cell 
BATTERI ES 


5 Outstanding 
Features of the 
New Burgess 
%, Flat Cell Are 
Important to You 


Longer Battery Life! The 
power-producing ores are scientifi- 
cally made by an exclusive process 
right at the Burgess factory to give 
best hearing aid service. 


Static-Free Power ! Solid metal 
instead of mere pressure contacts 
banishes fuzzy,distorted reception. 


Longer Shelf Life! This new 
battery stays fresh extra months 
longer, because its power-making 
elements are sealed in a double 
moisture proof barrier. Chrome- 
protection reduces internal cell ac- 
tion when the hearing aid is turned 
off. 


Tested for Dependability! 
Every Burgess Flat Cell Hearing 
Aid Battery is tested cell by cell 
to be certain of dependable, noise- 
free service for the full long life 
of the battery! 


Pliofilm Insulation! This new 
tough plastic will withstand hun- 
dreds of volts, yet is so thin it al- 
lows the use of more active ingre- 
dients within each cell. You get 
more hours of service, because 
you actually get more battery! 


Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries are sold 
by all leading hearing aid dealers. 


BURGESS 


hearing aid batteries 
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Mobile Clinics 
(Continued from page 20) 


more adequate follow-up of cases, more 
direct therapy while in the testing areas, 
and more community education. It is thet 
intention to extend the services through. 


out the state as soon as possible, and tom 
encourage the development of more clinical 


facilities and teacher training courses j 


speech and hearing at colleges throughout 


North Dakota. 


Minnesota 


The Mobile Speech and Hearing Clinigg 


with its home base in Minneapolis, was 


established in September, 1946. It was opel 
erated at first under the University of Min” 


nesota, but it was completely subsidized by 
the Minnesota Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. In June, 1949, the Clinic 


left the University and is now operated en-_ 
tirely under the auspices of the Society forg 


Crippled Children. 


Upon the request of the County Super-§ 


intendent of Schools, the County Nurse, 


and the Superintendent of Independent? 
Schools within the County, the traveling] 
clinic will plan to visit a county. From ten® 


to fifteen counties are visited yearly. In 
the three years that the Mobile Clinic has 
been in operation more than 217,000 peo- 
ple have been tested during the course of 
75,000 miles of travel. 

Jane Gaff, the present director of the 
clinic, precedes the unit into each commu- 
nity to lay the groundwork for the testing 
program. Four clinicians, and occasionaly 
five, go with the clinic on each trip. The 
portable equipment used consists of three 
audiometers, one with a speech attachment, 
and one desk model hearing aid. 

The testing program has been changed 
somewhat since the inception of the clinic. 
At the outset, all school children in each 
county visited were tested by the mobile 
unit. In February, 1948, however, a screen- 
ing program on the local level was started. 
The county nurse and other “lay” people, 
under the instructions of-the clinic’s direc- 
tor, do an initial hearing test on the chil- 
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NEW ACCESSORY 


City _State. 


In 
7 Wear it on your wrist like a watch! Now — This new Acousticon “Wrist-Ear” gives 
of | © You can have directional hearing . . . you increased volume and provides flexi- 
Maxi eid bility in hearing that has never before 
ne vost arity and ease in your phone been possible, because you wear it on your 
conversations ... wrist! 
en ° Great reduction in frictional clothing noise... Come in — at the earliest moment you 
‘ * You can carry on confidential can — for a free try-out. You'll be amazed 
conversations ... and delighted. 
t, | ©Hear without strain in church, theaters, or Or if you can’t come in, send coupon 
auditoriums . . . now for complete info1 mation. 
: ACOUSTICON. 580 AVE.. DEPT. V 
‘h NEW YORK !9, N. Y. 
le J (] Please send me complete information 
about the new “Wrist-Ear”. 
(J Without obligation, I would like a 
bd home try-out of “Wrist-Ear”’. The best 
| time to see me is: 
COWS Te 
(hour ) (day) 
| Name 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19,N. Y. Address 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 

Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount, 5 to 9 copies, 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSOWN 
533 N.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Auditory Training 


Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


e SPEECH e AUDITORY TRAINING 
e HEARING AID CONSULTATION 


for Hard of Hearing and Deaf Children 
Ages 2% to 6 


MARJORIE MOORE, Private Teacher 
3613 NORFOLK RD. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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dren. The test is a pure tone sweep test at 
15 decibels. The teachers in the various 
schools conduct the initial speech screen. 
ing. The clinicians of the Mobile Clinic teg 
only the children referred from the screen. 
ing program. The clinic tests people of all 


ages. Although no specific time is set aside § 


to test them, adults and preschool children 
are invited to participate in the program. 

In the first two years of operation the 
clinic found that some ten percent of the 
numbers tested had defective hearing. Last 
year it was four percent. However, statis. 
tics indicate that only two percent of the 
total 217,000 tested have an appreciable 
hearing loss. 


Prepared drill material and suggestions 


for its use are sent to the parents and 
teacher of the child with a speech defect, 
In the instance where a child is found to 
have defective hearing, a copy of the audio. 
gram is sent to the parents and to the 
teacher and the case is referred to the 
proper medical authority. The medical re 
ferral is eventually returned to the clini¢ 
with the doctor’s recommendation. That, 
in turn, is sent back to the county nurse 
for follow-up. All other records are lef 
in the county for follow-up. 

One suggestion offered by Miss Gaff to 
organizations contemplating establishment 
of similar mobile clinics is that an attempt 


be made to work within a smaller field of 


operation (than a whole county), particw 
larly if there are large rural areas. Other 
recommendations are that provision be 
made for spending more time in counsel 
ling and for revisiting communities in oF 
der to investigate the follow-up work. 


Marion Is a Scholar 
(Continued from page 5) 


It was on a state scholarship that Marion 
entered the University of Colorado in the 
fall of 1938. Though she had been inter 
ested in journalism, she was advised by Dr. 
R. G. Gustavson, now chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska, to change her m& 
jor to chemistry, with minors in physi 
and mathematics. 

In addition to maintaining a high sche 
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ANNOUNCING A VWlew 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


"Miniature” Hearing Aid 


6% OUNCES COMPLETE AT 


THE WORD 


THE NEW ZENITH “MINIATURE” HEARING 
AID (6% OUNCES) $75. 
NEEDS NO “FITTING.” READY TO WEAR. 


SMALL « light POWERFUL « clear 


ECONOMICAL 
Millions of dollars in research and 33 years of 


leadership in radionics have made the name 
Zenith famous the world over. This trade 
mark is a true quality mark—in hearing aids 
—Radio, FM and Television. 


TRY IT AT HOME— 
WITH PRIVILEGE OF RETURN 


The Zenith “Miniature” Hearing Aid is 
sold with a clear understanding—you 


—if—any hearin 


buy with the privilege of return. aid Outperforms Re 
Why waste time reading about it— Zenith in efficiency THE ROYALTY OF HEaRing.. 
when you can be frying it—with ten days OF econom Y—-your  SOMPARE : 
to find out for yourself. money back (un¢d, ONLY wity ; 
You can purchase—or inquire—in one our 10 day HIGH Pricer 
of two ways. Either from an Author- Privilege), re HEARING 


ied Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in 
your locality—or by addressing the fac- | 
tory direct. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


HEARING AID DIVISION + DEPT. 151 +* 5801 DICKENS AVE. + CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION 5001 Dickens Ave., Chicage 39, Minels. 


Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature 


For Names of Authorized Zenith Hear- _—|_ (including time payment plan) on the new $75 Zenith “Miniature.” | 

_ fied Telephone Directory. } 
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—Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 


junior classes. $3.75 
COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, I, and II, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 


_ CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 


take 


e minute 
better 


See Gem's atgazing new 


Minute Model V-&9, the tiay, 
534 ounce, power héaring aid. 


Call or write for that\free 
demonstration today. 


GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Ine. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York !, N. Y. 
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lastic average during her years as a college 
undergraduate, Marion received a number 
of honors of a social nature. She became 
a member of the Women’s Athletic Asso. 
ciation, of Delta Gamma sorority, of the 
humor magazine Dodo, and of Spur, 4 
sophomore women’s honorary society. She 
was also vice-president of the women’s 
honorary chemical society, Iota Sigma Pj, 
during her senior year. Is it any wonder 
that, in the year in which she received the 
Bachelor of Science degree in chemistry, 
her sorority voted her its outstanding 
Senior? 

From 1942 to 1948 she was a graduate 
student in the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, where she received the 
M.S. degree in biochemistry, studying ona 
research fellowship in industrial hygiene. 
It was in 1946 that she was awarded an as 
sociate membership in Sigma Xi, national 
scientific honorary society. Of this award 
she is justly proud. Not satisfied, how- 
ever, she topped it all with a Ph.D. in 1948, 

At the present time Marion is employed 
by the University of California, doing re- 
search in biochemistry in its Scientific Lab- 
oratory at Los Alamos, New Mexico. 

“The honors and degrees she has re 
ceived have not been given to Marion; they 
have been won by her through infinite pa 
tience and hard work,” reports Mrs. Rodg: 
ers, who goes on to say: “If I had not 
watched Marion’s progress step by step, | | 
would hesitate to send this record to you. 
It seems impossible that a totally deaf child 
could have done so much.” Marion asked 
few favors of her teachers or schoolmates, 
although she did make use of the lecture 
notes of her classmates. In addition, she 
has made many friends through her pleas 
ing personality and an intelligent facing 
of her handicap. 

Marion and all others like her who have 
stubbornly persisted toward a definite goal 
are living examples of man’s ability to con- 
quer handicaps. They provide thrilling 
inspiration for all deaf students who have 
the desire to succeed, and who possess the 
intelligence and fortitude to face obstacles 
well nigh insurmountable. 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


The Seeing Eye: One of the first customers 
at the optician’s shop was a determined lady who 
wanted to try some extra-strong eyeglasses. “I 
spent the week-end in the country,” she explained, 
“and made a very painful blunder that I certainly 
do not want to repeat.” The optician nodded. 
“Failed to recognize one of your friends?” he sug- 
gested. “No, no,” replied the woman. “It wasn’t 
that. I mistook a bumblebee for a blackberry.” 


Club Hint: It may be useful for clubs facing a 
financial shortage to consider the formation of a 
Shakespeare Club. One club treasurer reports 
that his organization started a Shakespeare Club. 
The club soon accumulated sufficient funds from 
non-attendance fines to purchase a new television 
set. 


Hearing Difficulties: The woman of the house 
opened the door in response to the doorbell’s ring 
and found a young man with a small carrying 
case in his hand. “I’ve come to tune your piano,” 
he said. The woman shook her head. “There 
must be some mistake,” she said. “We didn’t send 
for a piano tuner.” The young man smiled. “I 
know that,” he told her. “It was your neighbors 
who hired me.” 


Age of Specialists: The young doctor who 
had settled in a small town called on the local 
veteran. The latter was apparently startled to see 
the newcomer such a young man. “What do you 
do?” he wanted to know. “Well,” said the young 
graduate,” I studied eye, ear, nose and throat, 
but I’m now treating only nose troubles.” “Only 
the nose, eh?” said the old doctor. “But tell me— 
which nostril?” 


Comforting: Old Aunt Bessie is very fond of 
going around looking over the store displays. It 
seems to delight her more than a trip to the 
movies. The other evening one of her nieces was 
teasing her about it. “Oh, it really does make 
me happy,” admitted Aunt Bessie. “You see, 
child, I come across so many things I can do 
without.” 


Delights of Hearing: The lengthy recital had 
drawn to a close, ice cream and cake had been 
served, and the teacher was saying good-bye to 
the children. One of the girls had brought along 
her small brother. The teacher beamed on him, 
and asked: “Well, Bobby, did you enjoy the 
recital?” The little boy looked up at her. “Yes,” 
he said; “all but the music.” 


Viewpoint: Hendrickson was arguing that 


there wouldn’t be a depression this time; that 
steps had been taken to prevent it. “You can see 
for yourself,” he said to the man behind the 
counter, “that business is looking up.” “I guess 
that’s right,” said the storekeeper. “It’s certainly 
at on its back.” 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


CAN YOU EXPLAIN A CHILD’S HEARING LOSS 
SO PARENTS WILL ACT? Send for free literature. 
Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


LANCASTER HEARING CONSERVATION CEN- 
TER NEEDS A, DIRECTOR. Man or woman capable 
of promoting clinic and providing educational services 
(auditory training, lipreading, speech work). Clinic 
founded 1947 now providing audiometric tests, making 
medical referrals and teaching lipreading. Ready to ex- 
pand with a capable director in charge. Reply stating 
education, experience, availability and salary desired. 
— Mabel Alexander, Stevens House, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvnia. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00 
Plus 10 cents for postage and handling 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 


Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 
Subscription Prices: 


$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 


Basic Course of 30 Lip Reading Lessons 
30 Stories and 30 Exercises on 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
$4.00 plus 25c postage ORDER NOW 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. ¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10¢ for mailing. 
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MORE LISTENING HOURS 


MAXIMUM 
DIMENSIONS 
txWxH 
Ys x Ye x 2% 


Voltage 30 


NOTE: Shown almost 
twice size. 


Because of Interlocking 


(U.S. Pat. No. 2416576) 


...and the fact of triple sealing each group of cells under fixed 
pressure, Olin hearing aid batteries bring 3 advantages. 


First, assurance that each cell holds only power-producing 
chemicals with no waste space. Second, the triple-sealed, 
equally-strong, interlocked cells insure against power leakage 
and do away with the paper tapes and other types of wrap- 
pings used to bind ordinary cells together. Third, our 
guarantee that these ...the ONLY: hearing aid bat- 
teries with interlocked cells . . . will give more listening 

hours, and clearer reception under normal conditions. 


Hearing Aid Batteries ... guaranteed by OLIN 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Electrical Division, New Haven 
4, Conn....Standard Equipment with the 
Majority of Leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers. 
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